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MARY 8S. GRIFFITH 


GARDENING on NOTHING a YEAR 


With a foreword by LoutsE BEEBE WILDER 


Beautifully Illustrated 


$1.75 


At All Bookstores 
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‘vay and helpful... lusty seedlings of wisdom, of philosophy, 
ot solid information . . . bits of wit, of garden gossip, and 
many a homely hint . . . a cheering book, hopeful as well 
as helpful.” From the foreword by Louise Beebe Wilder. 


You need this book right Now 


HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, Boston, Mass. 
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Good Dahlias for the South 


HE Dahlia Society of Georgia has prepared a list of varie- 

ties which it recommends, as they are varieties which have 
proved to be suited to southern soils and climate. The list 
follows: 


DECORATIVE VARIETIES CACTUS VARIETIES 


Jane Cowl Bruce Carlton 
Kathleen Norris Miss Belgium 
White Wonder Ambassador 
Kentucky Red Golden Standard 
Fort Monmouth Paul Pfitzer 
Murphey’s Masterpiece 

Mrs. George Le Boutillier 


Hunt’s Velvet Wonder POMPON VARIETIES 


Walkheim Sunshine 


Edith Meuller 


America’s Sweetheart Yellow Gem 
Eagle Rock Fantasy Honey 
Forest Fire Atom 
California Idol Bob White 
Monmouth Queen Snowclad 























(omplete SERVICE 


@ The largest list of varieties of hardy plants — the most 
complete supply for garden-making in America. 


@ Conveniently located Display Gardens located tor New 
england Garden Makers. 


@ An Advisory Service to help you with your individual 


vardening problems. 


@ A capable, experienced landscape staff tor those who de 


e the utmost in garden and landscape beauty. 
@ An unwavering policy of high quality products and ser 
s, moderately priced —- for nearly halt a century. 
@ lor the small garden as well as the large — a complete, 
well rounade d service, designed to meet the specific needs 
ot home gardners. 


@ FOR PLANTS visit our Sales Gardens or send tor our 

atalog .. . FOR OUR ADVISORY SERVICE call at 

or write to either of our offices. . «. FOR LANDSCAPE 

SERVICE write or phone to either office and ask to have 
one of our landscape experts call. 


e \\ ail yourself of our complete service Now it IS specifi 
cally cle signed to help Y( | 5 


Bay State Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 
North Abington kramingham 


Mass. Mass. 























Lord of Autumn 

World's Best White 

Jersey's Beauty SEMI-CACTUS VARIETIES 
T homas A. Edison Amelia Earhart 


Cavalcade 
Blue Train a Ferber 
ay Francis 


Buckeye King 
Queen of the Garden Beautiful Frau O. Bracht 


Omar Khayyam 
Purple Wonder BALL VARIETIES 
Blue River 
| Rockley Moon Mary Ellen : 
Sultan of Hillcrest A. D. Lavoni 
Jersey’s Dainty Kentucky Snowball 
Man O’War 
Clara Cardar 
Indiana Moon 





MINIATURE VARIETIES 
Oakleigh Monarch Baby Royal 

Robert Emmitt Bishop of Llandaff 
Eugenia Ballay Persimmon 

Bette Davis Rapture 





An Early Flowering Primrose 


| PDRIMULA clusiana opened its first flower in the rock 
garden at the Harvard Botanic Garden April 16. The 
leaves are large and glossy green and the flower scape is about 
three inches tall, producing from four to six large flowers of a 
rich carmine color with a decided white eye. The corolla lobes 
have a deep division which is a characteristic feature. ‘This 
| primula is fairly easy to grow in any good garden soil, so long 
| as it is not of an acid nature. It requires, however, a certain 
amount of lime for it to do well. Many failures in the grow- 
ing of some of the primulas is the giving of too much shade. 
This is true of P. clusiana, which will stand almost unlimited 
sunshine, so long as the soil does not get too dry. It is a native 
of the Austrian Alps, and is chiefly propagated by seed. A 
hybrid of P. clusiana and P. minima is offered as P. inter 
media, with large, pale pink flowers. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Potted Roses for Late Planting 


ANTS in pots may be purchased after it becomes too late 

to plant dormant roses. This is a decided advantage, because 
it is often impossible to get the rose bed ready before the 
middle of May or the first of June. Then, too, there are likely 
to be vacant spaces in the beds which need to be filled, and 
potted plants can be set into place at any time. Do not think 
by this that potted roses are preferable to dormant roses. On 
the contrary, it is best to set all roses when they are dormant 
if possible. They may be expected to give more and better 
| flowers the first year. Moreover, they cost less than roses in 
pots. For meeting emergencies, however, potted roses are very 
useful indeed, and most of the growers now carry a wide vari- 
| ety, including both bush roses and climbers. 
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BRANDS french 





LILACS 


For Spring Planting 


Flower growers 
everywhere have 
long looked to 
BRAND for the 
world’s finest 
peonies. Now 
BRAND’S Own- 
Root French 
Lilacs are 
equally famous. 






Se; Se. on © 

If you want lilacs that don’t freeze 
out, plant the kind that Brand grows 
— strong, hardy, vigorous bushes — 
not budded or grafted but grown on 
their OWN ROOTS. 10,000 were 
spade-dug and placed in storage last 
Fall, all carefully selected for their 
fine root systems—now standing up- 
right in moist black dirt—ideal con- 
dition for Spring planting. Over 160 
varieties. All colors — white, red, 
lavender, pink, purple. 


20,000 PEONY ROOTS 
We have never before stored a finer 
assortment of high class peonies. 
Large vital roots, grown in ideal soil 
and climate — over 200 gorgeous 
varieties. 

BRAND’S NEW CATALOG includes 
Brand’s prize-winning peonies, 
Own-Root Lilacs, many new fruits 
and ornamentals, choice flower and 
vegetable seeds. Send at once for a 
free copy of this large valuable book. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 
142 E. Division Street Faribault. Minn. 











More than 
1100 
ROCK and 
ALPINE 
PLANTS 


are listed in our 1937 free 
catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 


Several FINE COLLEC- 
TIONS at bargain prices 
will prove most alluring to 


the amateur rock gardener. 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 
Greens Farms Conn. 
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seedlings and alonger 


Calomel for Cabbage Maggot blooming for the sum- 


mer months. Used as : 


it yee 
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OSING cabbage maggots with calomel applied in a sus 5 sume web, fe 

pension around the young plants, as a dust, or as a coat- insulates the roots against the hot 
ing on the seed has distinct advantages over most other meth- sun rays, retards weed growth and 

ods yet devised for combating this troublesome pest. This is saves much extra cultivating. 
a report from Dr. Hugh Glasgow, entomologist at the state We invite you to write for free bul- 
experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. letins covering the subjects of seed- 
The insecticidal properties of calomel were discovered lings, root growth, lawns. You'll find 
largely by accident a number of years ago in some tests at the them valuable; just mail the coupon. 





station in which all of the salts of mercury were included as a CAUTION —Look for the P I C Emblem 
‘ oe » side of every bale 
matter of routine. Such striking control of the root maggot | °° oe Gane OF enety NO SE ae 
: E x peat moss you buy. ltisoot wVE=— 

was obtained on the calomel plat, however, that it was imme- | a brand designation — but a \p 0) 
diately made the subject of careful tests, with the result that it | s@mp of approved quality, 

. f d | mi de cf ¥ d fi : ae “a there for your protection. 
was found to have some decided advantages over corrosive Chelle aacnee’s Hanes onet W 
sublimate, although no more effective than the latter in con- moss is Emblem-Protected. 
trolling cabbage maggots. , ~ oct / 

One of the chief advantages that calomel possesses is that | Eml Mt, 

there is little danger of injury to tender young plants from the | EA ; MOS 
use of the material, whereas ccrrosive sublimate must be used | ecanan thames 
in a fairly dilute solution and yet may cause injury to cauli- | FREE BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 
flower and radish seedlings. It is also suspected of delaying the 
harvesting date of early cabbage and cauliflower. Because it can 
be used in heavier dosages, calomel generally does not need to 
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ucational, Advertising & Keaearch Dept 


155 John Street, NewYork, N.Y. 





be applied as often as corrosive sublimate. en re 
Calomel may be applied in suspension in water, as in the Preparation and Care of Soil PIC-2 
case of corrosive sublimate, or it may be used as dust or may | roe “e ee shy ocr = 
be applied directly to the seed at planting time. In fact, any | BO 
| Nam —_ 


method that results in placing the calomel near the point 
where the eggs of the insect are normally deposited should Addre ---- 


result in satisfactory control of the root maggot. | City Sinai 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 














GARDENS of TOMORROW 


The old idea that shrubs and trees make a mere leafy background for the 
garden belongs to the expansive era of two-acre front yards. Modern 
space limits demand that each item in the garden produce its quota of 
beauty. How close can modern gardeners come to this ideal ? 


FORESTS of TOMORROW = ORCHARDS of TOMORROW 


New and worth-while introductions 

ae ae in oe e100 +4 have been made and are not nearly 

Canoe 12-18in.S... 5.50 45 well enough known. They will be in 
ELM (Ulmus) the orchards of the future! 

Pumila 12-18in.S... 2.50 20 HARDY NUT TREES 
FIR (Abies) To fruit in the vicinity of New York 

Concolor 10-15in. XX 25.00 175 or similar climates. Grafted trees. 

15-18 in. XX 35.00 220 WALNUT 
Douglas 6to8in.X_ 6.00 50 Stabler Black—Delightful flavor of 
15-18 in. XX 40.00 300 the native, but the meat falls out of 
HEMLOCK (Tsuga) _ the shell in two halves! 
American 5-10in.X 12.00 100 Wiltz-Mayette English — You can 
18-24 in. XX 65.00 400 grow as good an English Walnut as 
HICKORY (Hicoria) vou can buy. 

Shellbark 12-18in.S 9.50 75 , Each Doz. 

Shagbark 12-18in.8 9.50 75 Prices: 2-3 ft. $1.00 $10.00 
OAK (Quercus) 4-5ft. 2.00 20.00 

Pin 12-15 in.S 8.00 70 7-8 ft 3.50 

Red 12-18in. 8S... 8.00 75 HICKORIES 

White 12-18 in. 8 8.50 50 Burlington—a hybrid with native 
PINE (Pinus) : hickory and Pecan blood. 

Mugho 9-12 in. X... 10.00 85 McCallister — hybrid Pecan with 

a (Pie 9 - Xx. 7.00 55 thin-shelled nuts two inches long. 
SP icea : Rare flavor 

Colorado 5- 9 in. X 9.00 70 Pecan—a true Pecan hardy in the 

7-14in. xX. 12.00 80 north. Order pairs for fertilizing 
12-18in. XX. 25.00 200 Prices: 3-4 ft. $2.75 $27.50 

Norway 12-18in.X . 12.00 re 5-6 ft 3.25 32.50 

White 4- 8in. X 8.00 6E CHESTNUT 

12-18 in. X 12.00 70 Chinese grafted-hybrids that bear 
WALNUT (Juglans) very young. Blight resistant 90% 

Black 12-18in. S 4.00 30 Good nuts. 

YEW (Taxus) Prices: 2-3 ft. $1.00 $10.00 

Japanese upright 4-5 tt. 1.75 

8-10 in. XX 22.00 175 

15-18in. XXX . 45.00 400 SENSATIONAL NEW BERRIES 
S—Seedlings not transplanted. BLUEBERRIES—The new huge, hy- 
X—-Each transplanting brid strains. New, delightful flavor 
50 (one kind) @ 100 rate, 250 on a neat ornamental bush. 

1,000 rate. Packing included 15-36 inch ..... $1.75 $17.50 
OUR 1937 SHORT GUIDE will help you select the best types of trees and 
shrubs. All sizes from seedlings to specimens. Helpful photographs, some in 
color. MANY ATTRACTIVE PRICES not only on common every-day shrubs 
and trees, but some rarities are beginning to be low priced as well! Please 


mention ‘Horticulture’ when writing for catalog. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church St., New York City 

















JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


and Dorothy Noyes Arms show, in their new book, how 
every flower arrangement you make can be a work of 
art. Fundamental principles of design are explained in 
non-technical language. Photographs of unusual and 
prize winning arrangements illustrate the text. 


DIAGRAMS ANALYZE ARRANGEMENTS 


DESIGN IN 
FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


Price $2.75. At all bookstores or from 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 














HARDY VINES 


Vines are the draperies of nature, provid- 
ing beauty, shade, and fragrance. Porches 
and trellises, banks and retaining walls, 
soon lose their harsh outlines and become New Nursery 
Catalog 


A comprehensive list of 
lime will be saved, and immediate effects plants for permanent 


secure if the B. & A. potted and staked er ee 
plants are used. Our assortment includes — presented for your con- 
e a P : sideration. A copy will 
Clematis in variety, Lonicera (Honey- je mailed on request 
suckle), Hedera (English Ivy). Write us — (free east of Rocky Mtns. 
If west or in Canada 
please send 50 cts.). 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford 22, New Jersey 


a part of the decorative plan. 


for complete list of varieties available. 
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THIS is a good time to repot ferns and most window garden plants. 
MAKE successive plantings of gladioli at intervals of about two weeks, 
from now up to the end of June. 


NEW ZEALAND spinach is a good vegetable for dry, hot weather and 
can be cut several times during the season. 


PEONIES require plenty of water to fill out the flower buds and often 


respond to an application of hardwood ashes. 


THIN sweet peas to stand six or eight inches apart. Spray with Bordeaux 
if mildew appears and with nicotine for plant lice. 


FLOWERING cherries, magnolias and flowering almonds should be cut 
back very sparingly after the blossoms fall, for they recover badly from 
the effects of pruning. 


TOBACCO stems used as a mulch about asters will help repel root aphids. 
Tobacco dust mixed with the soil is also helpful. 


THIN young vegetable plants before they begin to encroach on each 
other. 


MOSQUITO netting may be placed over early crops to protect them from 
the birds. The free use of tobacco dust is also a deterrent. 


DIVIDE lily-of-the-valley clumps now. If these plants go for many years 
without being separated, the flowers will diminish in size. 


CULTIVATE around rose bushes every day from now until the middle 
of June to destroy the pupz of the rose bugs. 


HARDY water lilies may be planted now. It is too early for the tropical 
varieties, at least in the North. 


SPRING flowering shrubs may be pruned after the blossoming season 
is over. 


SHASTA daisies can be divided or planted readily now. Remember these 
plants require an abundance of room and should not be allowed to 
flower too freely the first year. 


THIS is a good time to set out violets. Place them about nine inches 
apart in a sandy soil, where they will not be fully exposed to hot sun 
in the Summer. 


YOUNG vegetable and flower plants that have been started from seed 
indoors should be gradually inured to outdoor temperatures. This 
“hardening off’’ process may best be done in a coldframe. 


POT-GROWN chysanthemums can be set out without disturbing the 
roots. Mix peat moss with the soil. Old manure is excellent and pre 
pared or shredded manure can also be used. 


NOW is the time to start a strawberry bed. Plant in soil that has been 
under cultivation for a year or two at least and avoid using fresh 
manures. If sod Jand is used trouble with June beetles will be en 
countered. 


FOR Winter bouquets, plant the various everlastings, including Gom- 
phrena, commonly known as Globe Amaranth, which resembles clover 
flowers. They can be cut and dried and still retain their beauty. Seed 
should be sown in May. 


LARGE peonies should be staked before they become very large. A sup 
port that will encircle the whole plant loosely is the best kind. One 
excellent knock-down type uses heavy galvanized wire for both stakes 
and the horizontal encircling ring. 


NEWLY planted shrubs and trees are benefited by a light mulch of peat 
moss, cut grass or leaves. Such a mulch keeps the soil from drying out 
and checks the growth of weeds. It can be left in place all Summer and 
Winter, being dug in when the next Spring comes. 


GARDENERS who have been troubled in the past with maggots in their 
radishes will find early planting one of the most effective ways of 
combatting this pest. If the radish crop can be matured by June | or 
very soon thereafter, the roots will be practically free of maggots. 


SUPPORT is needed for tall-growing peas and is desirable even for the 
dwarf varieties. Brush is one of the best materials to use. Wire netting 
is not as good. Sometimes a network of strings, supported by posts, is 
used. Old tennis nets are excellent. 


DAHLIAS may be planted when the ground is fairly warm and the 
weather settled. This early planting means a much longer flowering 
season, but it necessitates plenty of artificial watering if the Summer 
proves to be a dry one. Many gardeners prefer to plant their dahlias 
later for Autumn flowers. 
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Starting Moonflowers Quickly 


HE reading of Harriet Pulver’s interesting article on 

‘‘Moonflowers From Seed,” in the April 15 Horticulture, 
reminded me that a year ago I was successful in finding a short 
cut in starting the white moonflower from seed. My plan is as 
follows: 

First I soak the seeds in tepid water for about eight hours. 
I use the screw cap from the top of a glass jar and put in a 
half inch of water. Set this in the bright sunshine indoors and 
keep it in the sun all day. The sun brings the water to a tepid 
temperature. At sunset I do the first planting in a flat of coarse 
sand. A hole is bored in the wet sand with a pencil and the 
seed is dropped or gently pushed to a depth of about an inch 
and a half. By dripping water about the hole, sand sifts down 
and the hole is filled. 

Then the flat containing the well-wet sand and seeds is 
placed in a warm place where the temperature holds close to 
80 degrees, day and night. Sand is kept moist by watering 
with tepid water. Usually fertile seeds break the surface in 
48 hours, depending, of course, somewhat on the depth of 
each seed. I prefer the deeper planting in sand because under 
such conditions the very hard shell of the seed is pulled off by 
the sand just as the seed leaves come through the ground. 

With shallow planting the seed itself comes up and unless 
care is exercised to keep the shell wet, it tends to dry and harden 
so that the seed leaves have difficulty in freeing themselves, 
while efforts to remove this shell are often disastrous. Nature 
does it better if we give her the chance. 

Just as soon as the plant is a half-inch above the surface, | 
transplant into six-inch pots, regardless of whether the seed 
shell has come off or not. If it surrounds the leaves, I plant 
just low enough so that it may help to peel off the shell as it 
pushes up through the soil. This year I plan to keep the vines 
in pots in the hope that in this way we may get more 
blossoms. 

A friend gets the same results by a different method. He 
puts about an inch of sand standing in a little water in a small 
aquarium, lays the moonflower seeds on the sand, puts a small 
lighted electric light into the aquarium, covering it with a 
pane of glass. By adjusting the glass cover, he can get a tem- 
perature of 80 degrees or higher. As soon as the seeds sprout. 
he makes the first planting. Where one has an idle aquarium 
or fish globe, this is a highly efficient method of starting hard 
seeds. Even with this method, seeds should be soaked first. 
Cutting or notching the seeds is not necessary. 


—Raymond E. Huntington. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


A Shrub for Rock Gardens 


SPLENDID shrub for rock gardens, but one that is little 

known because it is extremely local in its distribution, 
even in this section, where it is native, is Clinopodium caro- 
linianum. This little evergreen shrub grows from 12 to 18 
inches tall and branches freely, mostly from the crown. The 
leaves are oblong, obtuse and serrate and are extremely fra 
grant when crushed. 

The pink flowers, of labiate form, are in many small clus- 
ters. The upper lip curves upward and is notched; the lower 
lip is spotted with purple dots and is three-lobed. Another 
good feature is that it blooms in September and continues 
until well after frost. 

This clinopodium is found in the foothills in oven wood- 
lands. The fibrous roots spread just underneath the soil. It 
transplants easily and seems to be perfectly hardy, as last 
Winter it withstood, with no perceptible injury, a sudden 
drop in temperature to three degrees below zero. 


—Mrs. G. Latta Clement. 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Distributors of 
FLORIDA HUMUS 


ATLANTA Evans Implement Cc 
AUBURN, N. Y George J. Nicht 
AUGUSTA Fruitland Nurseries 
BALTIMORI 
E. Miller Richardson & Co 
BINGHAMTON A. L. Davis’ Son 
BOSTON Joseph Breck & Sons 
Perry Seed 
BRISTOL, VA 
Vood-Howell Nurseries 
INCINNATI 
J. Chas. McCullough Seec ‘ 
LEVELANI Sidney L. Dry foos 
DETROIT Terminal! Sales Cory 
JACKSONVILLI 
Jacks I 
OS ANGELES 
Germain Seed & Plant Cc 
LOUISVILLE Bunton Seed Co 
MANCHESTER, N. H 
John B. Varick Co 
NASSAU (Bahamas) 
Nassau Tropical Garden 
NEW ORLEANS Reuter Seed 
NEW YORK (also Long Island a 
New Jers ): Stumpp 6 Walter 
NORFOLK, VA Geo. Tait Sor 
PHILADELPHIA: Henry A. Dreer, In 
PITTSBURGH 
Reckert Se Bult 
PORTLAND, MI 
Brown & ‘ 
PROVIDENC! W. E. Barrett 
ROCHESTER Hart & Vick. Ir 
STAMFORI ON? 
St iIpT \\ 
ST. LOUIS St. Louis See 
ST. PETERSBURG. FLA 


Soule’s Gladiolus Garden 
TUCSON. ARIZ 
Desc 
WASHINGTON, I 
Balders« ‘ 
MASS Ross Bros 
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AIR-DRIEKD 
before PACKING 


More Humus for 
Your Money) 


Many brands of humus contain more 
than 80 pounds of water in each 100 
pounds of the product that you buy. 
Florida Humus. however, is_ thor- 
oughly air-dried before packing. Half 
its natural moisture content is re- 
moved. As a result, it is more economi- 
cal to ship, and each pound gives you 
more humus and less water for your 
money. In vour soil, however. 
Florida Humus absorbs and holds 
moisture like a sponge. It is rich in 
nitrogen. and its acidity is just right 
for most plants and grasses. Write to- 
day for new booklet, Nature’s Store- 
house of Fertility. Address Florida 
Humus Co., Sales Dept., 141-R Milk 
St.. Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Mined and manufactured at Zellwood, Fla. 
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Of course you do. For the more 









beautiful a garden or lawn the more 
joy it brings the owner! 

That's why you'll find it worth 
your while to send for this fascinat- 


ing FREE Folder. It explains the 
vitally important part Peat Moss 
plays as a soil conditioner and 


mulch. Shows you how Peat Moss 
improves any Lets plants 
breathe. Makes the earth they grow 
in more porous and absorbent, so 
that it holds water longer. Discour- 


soil. 


ages WwW eeds. 

And it also explains why Pre- 
mier Swedish-Northland is the fin- 
est Peat Moss money can buy. This 


PREMIER 


Swedish NWorthland 


Wf. ORY 








CERTIFIED- VACUUM CLEANED 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP 
150 Nassau St., New York City 
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relatively 

which 
absorbency, 
life, more bushels per bale, Premier 


is due to 1s 


cell structure 


greater 


guarantees 
longer useful 
never cakes in the bale — no break- 
ing up required. 

Mail coupon below for folder - 
“The Way To a Beautiful Home” 

-giving further information con- 
cerning this wonderful gardening 






aid — Premier Peat Moss. 
Look for this seal. fEEME 
You'll find it on -. Lonel 
every bale or box Certified 
of GENUINE Pre- 
mier PEAT MOSS, 
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“Daffodils 


Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
l ossing their heads tna spritely dance. 


—Wordsworth. 
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ILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, had the honor of being chosen 
for the eighteenth National Flower and Garden Show, 
the exhibition conducted each year by the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists. The show opened 
on April 10 and continued for 
nine days in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium, which is a huge 
building. The main hall was so 
arranged as to make a rocky cliff and a waterfall which occupied 
the stage, the central point of interest, a clear view of this 
feature being available as soon as visitors entered the room, or 
at least as soon as they had detached their attention from a huge 
exhibit of azaleas, beautifully grown, set up close to the door. 
This stage effect was the work of two concerns, the August 
F. Kellner Co. and the Semler-Leidiger Co. These exhibitors 
undertook to develop a typical Wisconsin scene, using old 
stumps and a few dead trees with an abundance of living ma- 
terial, including evergreens, viburnums, lilacs and forsythias, 
producing a scene of much beauty. At the base of the stage 
were handsome plantings of bleeding heart, daphne and other 
blooming plants. At each side were beautifully flowered lilacs. 
Two 1,000-foot rose gardens were to be found in the center 
of the main hall, separated by a bulb garden of the same 
proportions. 

Non-competitive exhibits were arranged along the sides of 
the hall. Flowering trees and shrubs were used in profusion, 
pink dogwoods being particularly attractive. As is usual at 
the national show, hydrangeas were 
shown in large numbers and in excellent 
condition. Two good exhibits used hy- 
drangeas as garden flowers, the plants 
being supplemented by pools, walks and 
garden statuary. 

An unusual feature was a garden ar- 
ranged as though for a wedding, all the 
planting being white—tulips, hyacinths, 
azaleas, sweet alyssum, lilacs and Spirea 
vanhouttet. 

The Milwaukee County park com- 
mission was very successful with a nat- 
uralistic Spring scene so arranged that 
water was seen oozing realistically 
through rock ledges, thence flowing into 
a pool overshadowed by native material, 
such as dogwoods, wild plums, quake 
aspens and birches. Marsh marigolds, 
ladyslippers, bloodroots and _ pitcher 
plants accompanied by ferns gave the 
finishing touch to a charming compo- 
sition. 

The show had three rock gardens, the 
first prize being won by the Master 


Milwaukee Has Its First 


National Flower Show A 





ARNO H. NEHRLING 


The newly elected president of the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists 


Landscape Gardeners’ Association of Milwaukee. This rock 
garden was large enough to provide space for prostrate juni- 
pers, hemlocks and pines with the color provided by crocuses, 
daffodils, species tulips, prim- 
roses and forget-me-nots, a few 
skunk cabbages being used by 
way of contrast. 
class which called for 
blooming plants of one color 
had two entries, both very interesting. White was permitted in 
combination with some other color. Yellow was used in each 
instance as the second color. 

The rhododendrons were rather better than in many na- 
tional shows and were very well arranged. Among them were 
some splendid azalea specimens from Bobbink & Atkins, of 
Rutherford, N. J., including several of the new Ruther- 
fordiana varieties. Opposite them was a display of tropical 
and cactus material from T. C. Spruit of Encinitas, Calif. It 
included many plants not often seen at flower shows in the 
northern states. 

The carnation display was notable, being made especially 
effective by immense standard vases filled with the newer 
varieties. King Cardinal, with stems from 36 to 40 inches 
long, were displayed in huge vases and attracted instant atten- 
tion. This exhibit was made by the American Carnation 
Society, with Francis A. Baur of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
others staging it. 

The plant classes made one of the outstanding features of 
the show with 50,000 square feet de- 
voted to them. 

The society's gold medal was awarded 
to the new rose Happy Days, exhibited 
by the Amling Rose Company of Pana, 
Ill. The society's silver medal was 
awarded to the rose Lestra Hibbard, ex- 
hibited by the Hill Floral Products 
Company of Richmond, Ind., as well as 
to the two roses exhibited by C. U. 
Liggit, Inc., of Philadelphia, Mur-Ray 
and Gilda. 


Officers of the Society 
of American Florists 


The Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, which has 
had a long and eventful history, held its 
53rd annual convention on Monday, 
April 12, at Milwaukee, Wis. The 
election of officers resulted in the choice 
of the following: President, Arno H. 
Nehrling, Boston, Mass.; vice-president, 
Arthur R. Leidiger, Milwaukee, Wis.; 








directors, George J. Ball, West Chicago, Ill., and W. J. 
Shotwell, Fargo. N. D. 

Mr. Nehrling. the new president, is the exhibition manager 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Boston, and is 
well known throughout the country, having formerly been 
professor of horticulture at Cornell University. 


Narcissus Show in Virginia 


The Sixth Annual Narcissus Show of the Garden Clubs of 
Virginia was held at the Armory. Alexandria, Va., on April 
16 and 17. 1937, with an exhibition of some five thousand 
blooms and over four hundred varieties, many of them rare 
and beautiful. In spite of the mildness of the Winter and the 
fact that many blooms had been on ice for one to two weeks 
(notably the trumpets and varieties like Beersheba and For- 
tune), the show was the most successful ever held from the 
standpoint of quality and number of blooms, attendance and 
interest shown. Among the outstanding flowers of the show 
were Beersheba (white trumpet), Fortune (incomparabilis) , 
Therapia (Barri), Fairy Circle (small cup Leedsi), Trenoon 
(yellow incomparabilis), Stoke (a charming new triandus 
named for the estate of the chairman of the Narcissus Test 
Garden). Hebron (yellow trumpet) and Tain (a new and 
rare white trumpet of unbelievable perfection) , as well as fine 
specimens of varieties like Damson, Bodilly, Hades, St. Egwin, 
Gallipol. Mrs. R. O. Backhouse and many others. 

Mrs. R. J. Reid of Chatham, Va., drove 250 miles to the 
show and exhibited superb blossoms from her collection of 
400 varieties, capturing 23 out of a possible 49 first prizes for 
daffodils. and in addition four silver cups for best collections 
in four special classes, the sweepstake trophy and the silver 
medal of the American Horticultural Society. Mrs. Reid does 
all her own work except for the occasional help of a day 
laborer. The Garden Club of America’s silver medal was 
awarded to Mr. B. Y. Morrison for the outstanding exhibit 
of the show. 


Wild Flowers at Flower Shows 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society is co-operating 
with the New England Wild Flower Preservation Society in 
its endeavor to preserve the native wild flowers and at the same 
time encourage the propagation and cultivation of these flow- 
ers in nurseries. [he suggestion has been made that the use of 
wild flowers at the society's shows be prohibited, but the trus- 
tees feel that this would be unwise. They have, however, 
passed a vote which has been transmitted to the Committee 
on Exhibitions reading as follows: 


[he committee is authorized to use its influence with exhibitors at flower 
hows not to show the following native plants if gathered from wild sources 
I] true alpines, all orchids, such rare ferns as Goldie’s, Braun's holly, climbing 

t's tongue, walking fern, and the smaller spleenworts. 

n t the above plants are shown, whether artificially propagated or 
leading exhibits at the Milwaukee exhibition represented a typical 
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gathered from wild sources, then they must be labeled as follows: ‘This plant 
is in danger of extinction and should not be picked or collected from the wild.” 
The purpose of this vote is, of course, to restrict the use 


of wild plants which have been dug up from wild sources and 
to encourage the use of those which have been propagated in 
nurseries. 

The trustees have also taken action to encourage the propa- 
gation of wild flowers under artificial conditions by voting to 
offer awards to persons or institutions which satisfactorily dis- 
cover artificial, yet commercially practical, methods of produc- 
ing rare native plants. 


A New "Standardized Plant Names" 


A revised and greatly enlarged edition of ‘‘Standardized 
Plant Names’ is now being prepared by the editorial com- 
mittee of the American Joint Committee on Horticultural 
Nomenclature. and publication is hoped for by early 1938. 
It is estimated there will be 15.000 or more new plant names 
listed, covering the entire horticultural field in America (ex- 
cept vegetables) and to a large extent that of foreign sources. 
“Standardized Plant Names’”’ is the only comprehensive work 
of its kind published. 

The Arnold Arboretum is co-operating with the committee 
in the preparation of this new revised edition, insuring an even 
higher degree of accuracy and authority. Dr. Donald Wyman 
of the Arboretum staff becomes a member of the editorial 
committee in place of the late Dr. Frederick V. Coville of 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Wyman will act as assistant secretary 
under Harlan P. Kelsey, who is secretary and treasurer. 


The Pennsylvania Parks Association 


On June 10. 11 and 12 the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Parks Association will be held on the historic campus 
of Swarthmore College. The association will have as its 
guests the National Conference on State Parks, thus bringing 
together the leading park exponents from nearly every state 
in the Union. The Department of the Interior at Washing- 
ton, the National Park Service and Pennsylvania’s own de- 
partment will be represented by leading federal and state 
officials, who will report the progress of the park movement 
and the objectives for which they are still striving. The high- 
lights of the meeting will be trips to French Creek, the first 
recreational demonstration project to be completed for the 
federal government for the use of a large metropolitan area 
like Philadelphia and its environs, and a varied tour through 
the beautiful Delaware Valley. 


Coming Rittenhouse Flower Market 

The twenty-third annual Rittenhouse Flower Market will 
take place in Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Thursday, May 20. Garden club members are assisting largely 
in the staging of this affair, which each year distributes be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000 to several worthwhile charities, 
and assembles in the center of the city a tremendous display of 
plants of every variety, cut flowers and gardening novelties, 
as well as fresh vegetables and refreshments which are vended 
in the country-fair manner. 

The garden clubs taking part are the Four Counties, the 
Garden Club of Philadelphia, the Society of Little Gardens, 
the Gardeners and the Weeders. 


Flower Show in Westchester County 


The sixth annual Flower Show of Westchester County 
will take place June 9 to 12 at the County Center, White 
Plains, N. Y. This exhibition is of interest to garden-minded 
persons in all sections of the country for two reasons. It is an 
outstanding example of what an enthusiastic and co-operative 
group can do for educational and inspirational purposes for 
the surrounding territory. There is every indication that 
Westchester County will have a garden center as a further 
development of the annual show, with permanent gardens 
of different types. 

























Godat-Koku ts the native name of this 
Japanese morning glory 


APAN'’S wonderful morning glories are gradually finding 
their way into American gardens. We have been experi- 
menting with them in Illinois for six years and have 

gradually worked out simple rules of cultivation suited to our 
conditions and equipment. At first, discouraged by a very 
elaborate Japanese pot culture ritual, we almost despaired of 
being able to treat them as ordinary garden subjects, especially 
in Our extreme climate. 

Probably this was natural, for there is no weather so 
treacherous as that of a northern Illinois Spring, unless it 
be Spring in New England. The first and most important 
lesson to learn is that of patience—not to sow the seeds 
| until the soil has thoroughly warmed up, and when the 
| nights are not too cool. Mid-May, leaning toward June, 

rather than April, is the proper date in the North. This gives 
f ample time for the plants to come into bloom in August. 
Warmth is the prime essential for the tiny seedlings. Without 
it they become discouraged and rot, often before they are out 
of the ground. Even when the seed is sown in late May, we 
keep a frame cover at hand to use during cool periods. 

We have found that the seed does not come up satisfactorily 
when planted in heavy soil, such as that common in northern 
Illinois. We have found it essential, therefore, to prepare a 
seed bed, about four inches thick, of sharp sand. The great 
cotyledons seem to be able to push themselves out easily in the 
sand, but can scarcely free themselves from our sticky loam. 

Another preliminary to seed sowing is to cut, with a file or 
sharp knife, through the dark outer coat on the rounded con- 
vex surface of the seeds. Some of the Japanese authorities say 
that the cut should be made in the depression near the germ 
end. Neither do they agree as to how large the cut should be. 

The tiny seedlings should be trans- 
planted from the seed bed as soon as 
possible after the first pair of leaves has 
opened up completely and turned green. 
The seedlings of the Japanese varieties 
are more easily transplanted than those 
of the Heavenly Blue morning glory. 
Reasonably careful handling and shad- 
ing for 24 hours thereafter is all that is 
necessary. 

The plants may be grown in pots, 
the more usual Japanese way, or they 
may be set out directly in the open 
ground. If grown in pots, they should 
be transplanted from the seed bed into 
four-inch pots, which have been filled 
with a mixture of three parts loam and 
two parts sand. When six true leaves 
have formed, the plants should again 
be transferred, this time to six-inch 















Japan Sends Its 
Wondertul 
Morning Glories 
to the Gardeners 
of America 





Pot culture ts commonly used when Japanese 
morning glories are being grown 


ihe name of Hanam: Sakura 


pots filled with well-enriched soil. During the drouths expert- 
enced in this section during the past few years, we have found 
that composition pots hold moisture better than clay pots, and 
that we get larger flowers by using them. 

With the passing years we have become more and more 
prone to grow the vines in the open ground, training them on 
bamboo stakes, over light trellises, on low walls, or over 
slopes. We always choose a well-drained spot and usually 
heap up the soil in a mound. Grown in this way, the plants 
give us a great profusion of bloom over a longer period. And, 
indeed, there seems to be little difference in the remarkable 
size of the flowers. As with all morning glories, they should 
be given full sun. Whichever method is used, the Japanese 
morning glories have a tendency to branch profusely. The 
redundant side shoots should be pinched off. 

We have discarded all fertilizers except old cow manure, 
which is prepared in advance by filling a barrel about one- 
quarter full of manure and then with water to the top. This 
mixture is allowed to stand for a couple of months, unless 
one can be sure that fermentation is complete earlier. This 
concentrated solution is diluted and used for watering. About 
one part of the liquid manure is used to eight or ten parts of 
water. 

The Japanese allow the vines to grow around the first 
hoop, up to and around the second hoop, but only to the 
third hoop. When the vine reaches the third hoop, the tips 
are pinched back and the vines are kept at that length. The 
direction of growth is always clockwise. The first branch is 
allowed to produce about 15 blossoms, and then a new shoot 
from near the base of the plant is allowed to grow to provide 
a succession of blooms. 

In caring for the young seedlings, 
the Japanese give fertilizer every fifth 
day until the true leaves have formed, 
then every other day until the first 
flower bud shows color. After that, 
only water is applied. Many of the 
Japanese growers give much more de- 
tailed and elaborated directions for 
growing morning glories, but such 
methods are not practical in most 
American gardens. 

It has been our experience that only 
about 70 to 80 per cent of the lovely 
named varieties come true. In making 
a planting with a definite color scheme, 
we set the plants closer than we want 
them to grow and rogue out unde- 
sirable colors. 

—Susan Rosenstiel Popov. 
Freeport, III. 





[his popular Japanese morning glory carries 





Easy Ways to Lay Out Flower Beds 


A rope, a tape measure and a few stakes 
provide all the equipment that is necessary 


tion that seed beds be made. It is a fact, however, that 
many persons like flower beds and have suitable places 
for them. If one has a rope, a few stakes and a tape measure, 
he is equipped with all he needs to lay out flower beds, at least 
in most of the common forms. Rectangles and circles are so 
simple that little need be said about them. — 
To place a circle just the desired distance to a ol 
away from a building is easy, too, and 
yet it sometimes constitutes a problem. 
What to determine is the circle’s center. 


"| tion is not a plea for flower beds. It is not even a sugges- 


cord, which is to serve as the radius for the measuring arcs 
and for the circle itself, should be fastened to the stake which 
is the center in each case with a loop which will allow free 
play around the stake but will not slip. Mark the line of the 
circumference with a sharp-pointed stick fastened firmly in the 
cord at the proper distance from the center, drawing it through 
the turf or earth like a big pencil. 

To make an oval, drive two stakes where the ends of the 
oval are to come—at A and B—and stretch a line between 
them. This is the long axis. Find the 
center of this—at E—and from it meas- 
ure at right angles half of the oval’s 
width, which gives you the distance to 
its side or the point C. Here you must 








To get this point, measure off the distance 
which you wish the circle to be from the 
walk or building plus one-half the diam- 
eter of the circle. This will give the center. 


If there are two lines to be considered in EI it tate 


relation to the circle, measure on one the 
distance you wish to have the margin of 
the circle from the other, and add to this 
the length of the radius of the circle, driving a stake at this 
point. Measure on the other line the distance you wish the 
circle from the first line, add the radius and drive a stake. 
From these stakes as centers, describe the arcs of circles, so that 
they will intersect. 

The radius a-b is the distance previously measured on the 
line X-Z, while the radius c-d is the distance measured on the 
line Z-Y. The point where these arcs cross is the center of your 
circle. 

The diagram shows how to make the measurements more 
plainly than a written description possibly can. The rope or 
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Oval beds. The illustration shows how 
to make them uth stakes and acord. 


Circular beds. A cord and 
stakes aid in finding the 
center of a proposed circle. 


Triangular beds. T wo arcs 
are drawn, the radi being 
the length of one side. 


Star-shaped beds. First a 
is described. Five 
stakes help to finish the job. 


Crescent beds. The first 
point ts to find the center 
of the outside circle. This 
done 
stakes. 


drive a stake. You can also measure this 
same distance in the opposite direction to 
D and stake it, if you wish something 
to verify your oval by, but it is not 
necessary. 

From this stake at C as a center, draw 
part of a circle with half the length of 
the oval as a radius—the distance A-E— 
carrying it around far enough to cut through the long axis— 
A-B—near its ends. At these points of intersection drive 
stakes. Now you may withdraw the stakes at A and B. Tie a 
strong line tightly around the three stakes remaining—one at 
C and the others at the ‘‘centers,’’ thus making a long loop of 
it—almost as long as the ellipse itself. 

Withdraw the stake at C, and you are ready to mark off the 
oval. This is done by sliding the same pointed marking stake 
just spoken of against the line, as the diagram shows, all the 
way around the figure. Keep the line always stretched taut and 
the result cannot help but be a perfect oval. The drawing was 
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made in just this way with pins for stakes and a piece of 
thread. You must use a line that will not stretch, as a line 
which will stretch will not give a true oval. 

A star is not nearly so difficult to lay out as it seems to be. 
Describe a circle on the ground just the size which is desired 
for the star. Locate the apex of one ray—suppose we call this 
the master ray—at any desired point upon this circle and drive 
a stake. From this stake divide the circle into five equal parts. 
The space between these divisions is practically one and one- 
fifth times the length of the radius, and though this is not 
mathematically exact, it is accurate enough to be a help. 

With the circle thus divided, begin at the master point, or 
point No. 1, and draw a line connecting it with point No. 3; 
from this point draw a line connecting with point No. 5; 
connect No. 5 with No. 2: No. 2 with No. 4, and No. 4 with 
No. 1 and the star is completed. This, you see, is connecting 
every other point. 

To make an equal-sided triangle, stretch a line the desired 
length and where you wish to have one side come. between 
two stakes. Describe circles toward the point where the apex is 
to be, using the length of this line as a radius and each stake as 
a center. Where these circles intersect, drive a stake for the 
point of the apex. Connect the three stakes with straight lines. 

Making a crescent is not as complicated as it looks. The 
curve of a crescent usually conforms to the curve of a driveway 
or walk, therefore the form varies with different locations. 
The outer margin is to be drawn first because of the necessity 
of fitting this to the walk or driveway. Use the same center for 
it that the latter swings from—which you must find by 
experiment. 

End the outer margin wherever you have decided that the 
crescent shall end. Now proceed to find the line which will 
pass through the center of the figure by drawing from a stake 
at A and C as the center, with any radius over half its length, 
arcs which shall cross at d and then drawing a straight line 
through this point from the center X—which is the line 
d-B-X on the diagram. 

On this measure from the outer margin of the crescent the 
width you have decided to make it at its widest point and 
mark it with a stake. This leaves you with A, B and C staked. 
Now find the center for a circle which shall pass through these 
three points. 

From the centers C and B, with any radius, draw the arcs 
ee and ff, carrying them around far enough to intersect as these 
do—then in the same manner from the centers A and B draw 
the arcs gg and bh. Straight lines carried through the points of 
intersection of gg and hh on one side and ee and ff on the 
other and extended until they cross—at Y—will give you the 
center for the circle of the inner margin, which is then drawn 
with the radius A-y. 


A Handsome New Summer Lilac 


ANY improvements in the Summer Lilac have been 

made since the Asiatic species, Buddleta variabilis, was 
first introduced some 20 years ago. Some of the newer intro 
ductions have proved distinctly worth while. Others have 
soon passed out of existence. The important point is to get a 
buddleia which has good color, which makes long panicles, 
which is not subject to sunburn and which is hardy, the last 
item being especially important. The buddleia called Ile de 
France has become well established in a few years and seems 
to give wide satisfaction. Fortune is a little newer and is 
handsome but has not been reported upon from as many 
sources. 

Now comes B. hartwegi as a 1937 introduction with rec 
ommendations which seem to place it high on the list. The 
panicles are bright lavender with unusual substance, and the 
flowers do not seem to be affected by strong sunlight. Another 
good quality lies in the fact that the panicles flower to the 
very tip before the basal blooms fade. The foliage is dark 
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green and heavy. !t is claimed for this new buddleia that it is 
hardier than any of the Summer Lilacs or Butterfly Bushes, 
to use the two common names, which have yet been intro- 
duced. As a matter of fact, most buddleias can be carried 
through the Winter if they are mounded up with earth like 
roses, but some of them make a very weak start in the Spring. 


Preparation of Window Boxes 


HERE is nothing more effective for dressing up a window 

or a porch than flower boxes. This fact is being realized 
even by many large business houses, which are using window 
boxes freely. Both window and porch boxes should be fairly 
large in order to avoid the necessity of watering them twice a 
day. They should be eight inches wide, if possible, and as 
long as the width of the window. Eight or even ten inches is 
none too deep. It is advisable, although not essential, to have 
a few drainage holes in the bottom. Of course if these boxes 
are attached to window openings above the street, these drain- 
age holes should be omitted. When boxes are used in such po- 
sitions, too, it is very important to have them fastened firmly 
to the window ledge or the wall so there will be no danger of 
their dropping onto the heads of a passerby. 


Violets in the Home Garden 


HIS is probably the best time of year to set out violets 

Young plants may be purchased, but if beds already exist, 
new stock may be obtained by using the crowns or runners of 
the old plants. Ihe violets should be set about nine inches 
apart each way and prefer a somewhat sandy or gritty soil. 
It is best to give them a location where they will not be fully 
exposed to the hot sunshine of Summer. They can be grown 
readily in the open ground, but it is even better to use a cold- 
frame. With such a frame the flowers can be produced very 
late in the Autumn. 





Buddleta hartwegi is a 1937 introduction which is believed to be 
hardier than any other Summer lilac 
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Reactions to Color in Flowers 


OURAGE to say that one appreciates some color that 
has been on the taboo list, or to assert a dislike for an- 
other color that passes generally as an acceptable color 1s 
unusual. The notes on color and odor by Mrs. Caroline P. 
Ball (Horticulture, February 15, 1937) are interesting. They 
give me sufficient courage to add several observations. 

Just why one person likes certain colors and not others is a 
study for psychologists and might easily become complex. 
Aside from the field of psychology the following notes may 
be of value in the understanding of an interesting phase of 
human reaction. Since most people prefer shades of warm 
colors and tints of cool colors, it follows that magenta has 
been on the taboo list. Without being didactic, magenta may 
be said to be a combination of red, a warm color, and blue to 
which white is added, making it a tint. A warm color is a 
tint—ergo, not so good. 

Human beings are so constituted that color appeals to them 
on the primal plane of a simple color far more effectively than 
through the more subtle channels of sophisticated variations 
and mixtures of colors. As a rule people prefer colors such as 
red and purple to be mixed with a certain amount of black. 
Such colors are the ones that were used in the rich velvets, 
brocades and tapestries of the Renaissance. If such a color 
becomes badly faded we say that it is ‘“washed out.’’ Gener- 
ally speaking, when a deep red or purple fades, the result is 
what a great many people call magenta. 


A Fault of Red Flowers 


HEN we receive red roses from the florist, they are the 

fresh, untarnished crimson which we associate with valor, 
patriotism, sacrifice, and full-flowered love and other noble 
sentiments. After a few days they begin to fade and end an 
off-color magenta, which we again call ‘‘washed out.’’ In this 
faded state the off-tone blue shows up to disadvantage. In- 
stead of inspiring one with the noble sentiments of yesterday, 
this color gives one a faint shiver. 

Red tulips—that is, most red tulips—have this selfsame 
weakness of fading to a miserable off-color semblance of their 
natural color. The so-called blue roses are only. flowers with 
a dominance of the underlying blue that is present in many of 
the red roses. 

Many of the early Spring wild flowers are magenta. In 
their sylvan setting they tempt many an innocent to carry 
them home for an indoor decoration. When just about ready 
to put them in a vase one begins to wonder why such insipid- 
looking things were ever brought out of the woods. The secret 
to the situation is that the overhead foliage of the woods 
furnishes a green filter for the light that shines on these 
natives in their rustic setting. It is this filtered light that is 
favorable to magenta. Green absorbs certain of the tones that 
go to make up magenta. One can not, however, always have 
a green filter to give a special light for viewing magenta 
hnowers. 

It is useless to photograph magenta flowers unless one uses 
a filter to absorb some of the green of the foliage so it will 
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photograph dark and thus show up the flowers as light. 
Without a filter the flowers and foliage are a uniform gray. 
Magenta does, however, have certain good points. They will 
be brought out most easily if the magenta flowers are com- 
bined with silver or grey-green. Magenta is in reality a close 
relative to lavender. Note the many women whose hair has 
turned white and who find lavender and gray a combination 
that is suitable and flattering. Magenta lights create a soft 
glow that is flattering to many persons. 


In Defense of Magenta 


ATURE seems to have felt that magenta as a color had 
good points. She covered the Western mesas with many 
flowers of this color. In western Colorado and through can- 
yons in New Mexico one can find many clumps of Mirabilis 
multiflora. The vivid magenta flowers of this plant open after 
the sun has begun to cast shadows over the sandy slopes. 
M. multiflora, a close relative to the annual four-o'clocks, is a 
low herbaceous plant that sprawls over the warm yellow sand- 
stone. In the stepped-up brilliance of the desert light the four- 
o'clock flowers are a vivid magenta which is all the more 
striking and lovely in contrast with the cool gray-green of the 
foliage of the plant. 

Not until the writer had seen the West with its nuances of 
shading, its keyed-up brilliance and never-ending changes, 
did he begin to understand the things that he had read and 
heard about color. It is in the West that red becomes a color 
that is endlessly variable, and subtle, with startling emotional 
appeal. During the Winter the gramma grass over the mesas 
is a silvery gray. In early Spring the young green blades give 
the silver gray a freshness that is like an illusive shimmer of 
green. Here and there one sees a tuft of Indian Paint-brush, 
Castilleja coccinea, making a vivid spot of red. Scattered in a 
sparse arrangement over the ground the flowers make a red 
accent in the field of silver-green that is a work of art. Had the 
paint-brush been carpeted in large spots the whole effect 
would have been different, with the effect of the red with 
silver-green lost. 


The Stimulating Flowers 


EDS and yellows are the warm colors that give life, sparkle 
and accent. Daffodils in the sunlight give a note of frolic- 
some gaiety. These colors produce the effect of Winter sun on 
tropical sands. On the contrary, reds that lean toward blue 
are likely to be the least pleasing. Yellow is a color that is 
especially stimulating to the nervous system. The pleasing 
effect of yellow and orange flowers is due to this quality. Red 
flowers that have a touch of yellow in the red are also in the 
same category. The effect of this stimulation diminishes as red 
takes on more blue, passing into the purples, plum and violet 
shades, or rather tones of color. Violet lights flooding a room 
will create a most melancholy effect with a leaning toward 
the morbid. On the other hand, blue lights soothe the nerves 
and give a restful effect, restoring vitality. Just why a com- 
bination of red, that stimulates, with blue, that soothes, 
should give a depressing effect is beyond this article. 

If there is any color that I personally dislike and would like 
to see discouraged, it is pink; not enough to entirely prevent 
its use, but sufficiently to take away some of its self-impor- 
tance. When white is added to blue or yellow they continue to 
have their essential significance, although in a reduced key. 
Not so with red; add white and one gets pink, an insipid 
sort of color that is neither warm nor cold. 

In spite of theorizing about colors there is, when one gets 
to rock bottom, no color that is really out of place in a proper 
setting. Even my despised pink is beautiful in Sabatia angu- 
laria. | have a theory (I wonder how many will agree with 
it) that regardless of the plant or the color of its flowers there 
is a place somewhere that it will fit into in the scheme of 
gardening. 

—T. F. Martin. 


Mammoth Cave, Ky. 























A Plant Doctor Looks 


Spraying is an important measure but 
not the only one to be kept in mind 


NE questions whether there is any great need for many 
of the garden books which trickle across the bookstore 
counters. In any event, it is pleasant to pick up one 

which stands out as filling a niche that has so far remained 
empty. There have been other books about plant pests and 
plant diseases, but none before ‘“The Plant Doctor,’’** which 
has offered the layman information based on scientific knowl- 
edge but expressed in the layman’s language. Cynthia West- 
cott writes about everyday bugs and tells how to get the best 
of them with everyday remedies. She takes the reader through 
the year, month by month, making it possible for him to keep 
just a little ahead of seasonal invaders. 

May is now at hand. Let us see what she offers in the way 
of advice for this particular month. We find that we must feed 
our trees, spray our roses, evergreens and perennials, watch 
out for the lace bug on rhododendrons, use rotenone for the 
four-lined leaf bug, dust the hollyhocks and clean up all dis- 
eased tulips. No doubt, most of us need this advice only as a 
reminder, but when the author begins to elaborate her advice, 
we are likely to find plenty of work cut out for us. 

Miss Westcott is broad enough to admit that feeding trees 
and shrubs may do as much as spraying to keep them free 
from disease. She says that feeding trees is best done by mak- 
ing holes with a crowbar four feet apart in a circle just under 
the tips of the branches, with other circles four feet inside 
them. These holes should be two feet deep and filled with 
fertilizer up to within two inches of the top, the last of the 
opening being filled with earth (Miss Westcott says ‘‘dirt,”’ 
but the reviewer has a preference for ‘‘soil,’’ not even admit- 
ting that the two words may be synonymous). The water 
should be applied by letting the sprinkler run all day until 
the ground is soaked to a depth of several inches. Incidentally, 
moistening the ground first will make the crowbar work 
easier. A 5-8-7 fertilizer is considered excellent for trees, 
and the value of the holes lies in the fact that the fertilizer is 
placed where tree roots instead of the grass roots will make 
use of it. 

In this May chapter, the author upsets some common no- 
tions, among them the belief that leaf mold is always acid. 
She states that leaves from most deciduous trees give a neutral 
or even an alkaline residue, although oak leaves and pine 
needles produce an acid reaction. She continues: 


Another old wives tale is that moss growing in lawns is an indication of 
‘sour’ soil. Sometimes, yes, but often no. The only safe way is to test it 
Through reliance on this unsafe indicator, far too much lime has been 
used on many lawns with the result that they now err on the alkaline side 


It is to be hoped that estate owners in New England 
will not place too much emphasis on this statement. It is 
true there has been much discussion about the use of lime 
on lawns in any part of the country, but not a few 
experts now consider it decidedly worthwhile in places 
where acid soils predominate. 

When it comes to the spraying of trees, the author 
makes haste to reassure the public that lead arsenate does 
not kill birds. She says that birds have even been fed on 
poison caterpillars without harm. She finds no reason 
against spraying wooded areas and parks and reservations 
by airplane, an economical plan. 

Yews are usually considered free from pests and dis- 
eases, but it seems that there is a taxus weevil which some- 
times does much harm. Its presence is indicated by the 
needles suddenly turning brown and dropping off. If the 
soil is dug into immediately, white grubs are likely to be 


**The Plant Doctor,”” by Cynthia Westcott, Ph.D. Published by 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


at Bugs 


found. One badly infested plant may be removed, and the 
soil disinfected, but lead arsenate should be used for hedges, 
spraying it onto the lower branches and working it into 
the soil. 

Boxwood enemies are well known, particularly the leaf 
miner, which punches holes in the foliage. The eggs are laid 
on the new leaves in May, as the author points out, and 
should be watched for constantly. Blisters indicate their pres- 
ence. A few blisters should be torn open each day to see if the 
pup2 have arrived at the stage when they develop black eyes. 
Black eyes usually follow a disagreeable event, but in this 
case they precede it, for their presence indicates the necessity of 
applying spray, a very simple concoction—cheap molasses, 
one gallon; nicotine sulphate, nine teaspoonfuls; water, five 
gallons. This is a sticky mixture, and if the plants are kept 
covered with it for ten days or two weeks, they will be too 
sticky for egg laying. 

Miss Westcott frequently starts a sentence or a paragraph 
with a startling announcement, as when she says, on page 66, 
that a collection of paper bags is the most important part of 
one’s garden equipment. She barely gives you time to ask 
why. Then she explains that every diseased plant or flower 
should be chucked into such a bag immediately, instead of 
being carried to the trash pile openly—not that there is any- 
thing shameful about the latter procedure, but merely that 
spores may be scattered about as one passes through the gar- 
den, thus inviting additional trouble. 

As the author is a woman, one can sympathize with her 
when she says that a shudder of pure horror pervades her 
being when she sees someone pull up a sick peony stock and 
immediately handle healthy plants. “Pull up your rotten 
stocks by the tops,”’ she says, “not by the base, and drop them 
into your paper bag.”’ 

If you have to cut them off at the base, you will be playing 
safe by immediately washing your knife in a solution of 
bichloride of mercury. In fact, no harm will be done if you 
wash your hands, too. Only, do not put your fingers into 
your mouth, because the stuff is poison. 

Garden makers who have always talked glibly about lace 
wing flies will note that the author very carefully speaks of 
these pests as lace bugs, thus gently reminding the reader that 
the pests are not flies and that modern writers are emphasizing 
this fact. This bug is a bad pest under any name and almost 
invariably attacks rhododendrons growing in full sunlight. 
The author might have said that they are especially likely to 
be found on Rhododendron maximum in open places. 





At the left is shown an active aphid gall on Norway spruce. At the right 
are old galls, which are no longer dangerous 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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HE re-appearance of Charles F. Barber's lost ‘“‘stained 

glass’ delphinium (Horticulture, March 1) was probably 
due to the fact that the pollen of his lost 1929 seedling was 
carried to other plants and that in succeeding generations its 
influence was suppressed, otherwise it was recessive until two 
plants carrying the same genes came together, the resultant 
seed producing a percentage of plants resembling the lost 
grandparent. 

Mr. Barber does not say that he used the original as a 
pollen or seed parent, but I gather that he does collect seed 
from open pollinated plants and grows a fairly large number 
of plants from such seed each year. It probably is true that 
nothing in plant life is irrevocably lost, although it is quite 
possible that a chance break which is lost may not be ob- 
served again. 

The viola Jersey Gem was a break, but if Mr. Weston had 
not observed it and had not known it to be different, it might 
never have come into commerce. So far as I know, nothing in 
any way resembling it was ever seen elsewhere until years 
later, these later comers without doubt being descendants of 
Jersey Gem. And yet, in view of the fact that the seed that 
produced one plant of Jersey Gem, probably came from a 
harvest of several pounds, it is hardly conceivable that there 
was but one seed in the entire parcel. Assuming it was the 
result of a cross between Viola cornuta and a Violetta, other 
plants doubtless appeared in some part of the world, but were 
not observed. One may recall that the campanula Telham 
Seauty had a counterpart some 50 years ago, but that it was 
lost and that some 40 years elapsed before Telham Beauty 
showed up. Had it appeared in the garden of a less observant 


Sunny Boy ts a new chrysanthemum designed to withstand the 
rigors of northern climates. 





and less skilled gardener, this giant peach-leaved bellflower 
probably would have been lost again. 

As regards actual breeding, I may mention that the late 
Henry Eckford, the father of sweet peas, never considered a 
seedling lost so long as he had some of the original bulk seed. 
Although he knew nothing about Mendel’s law, he knew 
all about the advantages of single cultures; he even segregated 
the seeds of his seedlings in their early stages, according to size 
and color. He knew when he found the first wrinkled spotted 
seeds, that something new was coming because prior to taking 
up sweet peas, he worked with culinary peas and had found 
that crosses between wrinkled and smooth peas were detect- 
able in the pod. Consequently he especially guarded his first 
spotted sweet pea seeds which gave him the first lavender- 
colored variety. 

When he made his selections in the second and third 
generations—experience taught him the first generation was 
of no account—he did not discard the rest of the plants. He 
saved the seed in bulk and kept it for as long as five or six 
years. If from any cause, a favorite selection was lost or more 
of it was desired, he sowed some of the bulk seed (discards) , 
sure in the knowledge the desired thing would turn up. 


HE advice on preparing the soil (March 15 issue) is more 

applicable to heavy than light soils. Well-drained medium 
to light soils never lay wet for long and can be dug in Fall 
or Spring without any fear of trouble. Heavy soils, not nec- 
essarily clay, can be dug up roughly in the Fall and the 
surface will crumble down splendidly in the Spring for small- 
seed sowing. But woe to anyone who again digs it over in the 
Spring or who plants crops such as potatoes that need deep 
furrows. It is, as suggested in the note referred to, folly to 
turn over heavy land in the Spring until the surplus moisture 
has drained away. Then, if dug, and drying winds come 
along, heavy soil will break down like ashes. Such land is 
not, however, ruined if dug too soon, but it will dry in hard 
clods that will not break down until Winter frosts come 
again. Assuredly refrain from digging or even walking upon 
land that is heavy until surplus moisture has drained away. 
If it does not drain off fairly quickly, artificial draining is 
needed. 

Rather than remove clods of grass and weeds, I would ad- 
vocate peeling off all such material and burying it in the 
trenches as one digs, also adding anything that will serve to 
add humus or separate the fine particles of soil. Ashes are ex- 
cellent on such land. It is their fineness of grain and colloidal 
character that makes heavy soils so retentive of moisture and 
when such land contains stones of moderate to small size it is 
good policy not to remove many of them. 


O MANY chrysanthemums have been put on the market in 
recent years that one is likely to find oneself confused in 
reading the catalogues. I feel, however, that I must mention 
one of the newer kinds, partly because it comes from a new 
source and partly because it was developed particularly to meet 
the short season and early frosts of northern states. Chrys- 
anthemum Sunny Boy, the one I have in mind, is a yellow 
pompon which is fully as hardy and about as compact as the 
very well known Early Bronze. I understand that it grows 
about two feet high under good cultivation and that it is very 
free flowering. To me, however, its particular value lies in the 
fact that it comes early, although not as early by several weeks 
as Aladdin. The first flowers may be looked for the last week 
in August and it may be expected to flower continuously 
through September. Sunny Boy comes from Gloucester, 
Mass., and I like the name as well as the flower. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB 





PROGRAMS ; 














Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Fee on application. 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL ST., WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
TEL. PARKWAY 0124 
Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 





Ready in September 1937 
Beauty and color on the home 
grounds and in the garden 
Illustrated in Natural Color 
Photography 
GEORGE A. SWEETSER 


Landscape-Gardener and Horticulturist 
Wellesley Hills—Tel. Wel. 0748-M—Mass. 





Informative Lectures 

The kind club members remember and gain 
something from. Lectures on Rock Gardens, 
Use of Stones in the Garden, Garden Back- 
grounds, and those two ‘‘different,’’ ex- 
tremely helpful talks on “The Small Garden 
Design,” and “Sunshine and Shadow in the 
Garden.” 

Write for descriptive folder and low rates 

CARL STANTON, Landscape Architect 
Box 207 Peterborough, N. H. 





GARDEN TALKS 
by MARTHA S. PRATT 
Consultant Landscape Architect 
“Overbay,’’ Port Jefferson, Long Island, N.Y. 
Subjects: 

“The Charm of Colour in the Garden’”’ 

‘Plants in Living Design’”’ 

“The Story of Gardening”’ 

‘“‘What Is Expected of the Exhibitor’ 
and other related subjects. Further in 
formation and fees upon request. 





J. HORACE McFARLAND 
author 


Roses of the World in Color 


and other books, Editor “American 
tose Annual,” available for a limited 
number of beautifully illustrated 
rose lectures, on arrangement. 


Address him at Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 





COLORED — CHALK — TALKS 
With Whistling of Bird Songs 
WILD LIFE IN THE GARDEN 
WILD LIFE IN THE FOREST 
BACKYARD BIRDS 
Miss GERTRUDE ALLEN 
34 AVON WAY QUINCY, MASS. 
Tel. Granite 1244-R 


HE number of garden clubs in the country continues to 

increase and with them comes a growing demand for high- 
grade lectures. It has been possible for Horticulture to get 
together a very comprehensive list of speakers. This list covers 
a wide range and includes persons of ability and high standing 
in different parts of the country. It is a list to which garden 
clubs may well refer when making up their programs for the 


coming year. 














‘DOROTHY H. JENKINS 


35-91 163rd Street, Flushing, N. Y. 
Tel: INdependence 3-2865 


Informative and Seasonal 
Garden Lectures 


Subjects on Request 








TERMS MODERATE 





Gardens — And Other Things — 
All Around the World 


The result of a year’s travel, with garden 
ers at home well in mind. 

“Recent Experiment in My Garden” 
The talk that is always new. Additional 
subjects, leaflet with references, press 
notices, and terms on request. 

MARY PECKHAM TUBBY 

Shady Steps Westfield, New Jersey 











NATURALISTIC 


IDEAS for SMALL PLACES. 
A new illustrated lecture. 
Not stereotyped — Not formal. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
410 Memorial Drive Cambridge 














ALICE KIRK ATWATER: “Unusual Christ- 
mas Decorations.”’ An informal talk describ- 
ing ancient and modern customs. Large 
variety of table and house decorations 
shown. Process of making explained. Native 
and Southern evergreens used. Conserva- 
tion laws observed. — “Flower Arrange- 
ment.” An informal talk stressing beauty of 
line and importance of design. Demon- 
strated with flowers, other plant material 
and receptacles suitable for the average 
home. 108 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A NEW LECTURE 


How Spring Comes to New England 
@ Illustrated Lectures on Bu'bs—Gardens 


— Highways and Nature’s Ways for the 
Four Seasons. 

@ Unusual Children’s Programs ofiecred 
Clubs, etc. 


ANNIE REA BLANCHARD 
17 HILLSIDE AVE., MELROSE, MASS. 
Telephone MELrose 1433-M 





Eleanor Manning O’Connor 
A.1.A. 
offers Two Garden Talks: 


“Gardens Belong With Houses” 
“An Architect Looks at French 
Gardens” 


Fees on Application 
101 Tremont Street, Boston 








FLOWER ARRANGEMENT IN 
RELATION TO THE INDOOR 
BACKGROUND 
An informal talk, demonstrated with 
flower arrangements in appropriate set- 
tings. Backgrounds and accessories are 
used to suggest the general character 

and color scheme of the room 


MRS. ANSON H. SMITH 





203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 








BOTANY IN A NUTSHELL: Interesting 
facts about plant life in a course of eight 
lessons. Also lectures on wild flowers, seed 
dispersal, pollination of flowers, flower 
legends. MRS. MAY HAERTEL, Wren- 
tham, Mass. 





THE GARDEN OF GREATEST CHARM: 
MAUD BR. JACOBS, South Carrollton, Ken- 
tucky. 





“THE JOY OF FLOWER ARRANGE- 
MENT’”’ (Demonstrated). ‘‘Enjoyable 
Gardens.” FLORA GRAVES PEASE, 181 
Warwick Road, Melrose, Mass. 





OLIVE HYDE FOSTER, F.R.H.S., 139 
Wynsum Avenue, Merrick, N. Y¥. GARDEN 
TALKS, fine slides. Write for new topics 


Special rates. 





Interesting and Practical 
Many Subjects 
Descriptive Leaflet on Request 
Also: Two Series of Lectures as given 
for the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society in Boston in 1936 and 1937, and 
for the Springfield Garden Club, 1935. 
JULIA A. LATIMER 
One Harold Street Mamaroneck, N. Y. 














MR. HERBERT W. GLEASON, whose gar- 
den lectures are so widely and favorably 
known, is available for a limited number of 
engagements during the coming season. 
1259 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


ry ™ ’ ‘ " 
FREE LIGHT: 
Newest of Landscape Arts. This 
lecture demonstrates New Ideas 
for outdoor lighting at Christmas. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
410 Memorial Drive Cambridge 











“Mistakes of Amateur Gardeners” 
“Delphiniums and Other Plants” 


Other subjects for beginners or 
experts 


MRS. GERTRUDE W. PHILLIPS 
7 Sheridan Road Swampscott, Mass. 


Garden Maker and Adviser 








} 
} 


Planning Outdoor Rooms 
and 
Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 


Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 





MRS. WHEELER H. PECKHAM 
(ETHEL ANSON 8S. PECKHAM) 
Illustrated Lectures, Horticultural 
Subjects, Bulbs, Iris, Flower Ar- 
rangement, Superb Colored Slides. 
Courses in Judging Flower Shows, 

Flower Arrangement, Exhibiting. 
Terms Reasonable—Write for Prospectus 
The Lodge, Skylands Farm, Sterlington, N.Y. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES (Colored 
slides). Gardens Around Charleston. Illus 
trations include the world famous Mag 
nolia; Middleton and Cypress Gardens, 
also gateways and scenes of Charleston 
The Persoual Thomas Jefferson. Pictures of 
Williamsburg, Virginia; his home, Monti- 
cello, and the University of Virginia. Mrs. 
J. Thompson Brown, Spartanburg, South 
Carolina. 





LECTURE: ‘Ladies’ Delight,” Great, Great 


Grandmother takes us into her flower and 
herb garden, — then into her kitchen to 
learn tempting secrets. ENID LOUISE 


FAIRBAIRN, Eighteen Upland Road, 
Wellesley, Mass. 





MRS. PRESTON RICE, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Lectures with and without auto 
chrome slides. Hardy and Seasonal Gardens, 
and other practical subjects 





GARDEN LECTURES: Practical, interest 
ing, illustrated. Write for list and terms 
H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





R. S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Groton, 
Mass. Garden Club talks, 3-day conferences. 
Winter address: Nashville, Tennessee. 





MRS. JOHN W. COOLIDGE, Landscape 

Architect, Cohasset, Mass., Tel. Coh. 0023. 

a Maintenance, Garden Design, House 
lants. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES: “The Story 
of Birds,” “Gardens and Birds.” MRS. 
a CE B. HARRINGTON, Boxborough, 
ass. 





FOR RENT: Illustrated Garden Lectures 
and Movies, such as ‘Magnolia Gardens.” 
Write Marguerita Phillips Kuhrt, A.B. 
5343 Knox Street, Germantown, Pa. 





THE ART OF GARDENING: HENRIETTA 
MARQUIS POPE, L.A., 101 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass., Tel. Lib. 5824. Offers a new 
lecture illustrated with colored slides. 











FOR 
Authoritative 
Informing 
Entertaining 


LECTURERS 


on 


GARDENS 
and 
kindred subjects 
Write 
GEO. W. BRITT 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














ILLUSTRATED LECTURE 


“WILLIAMSBURG 


RESTORED” 


By SIDNEY N, SHURCLIFF 
Write for details and list of 75 organiza- 
tions for which this lecture already has 
been presented. 


11 Beacon Street Boston. Mass. 





ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Design in the Garden 

Color Schemes for the Garden 

Foliage Plants, With Horticultural 
Comments 

Cottage Gardens of Scandinavia 

The Planting of Streets and Highways 

ae of Community Recreational 

arks 


Author: GARDEN DESIGN 
Dodd Mead and Co., 1935 














MARJORIE SEWELL CAUTLEY 
MEMBER: 
American Society of Landscape Architects 
Ridgewood New Jersey 


FOUR TALKS 
OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST 
What Shall the Gardener Read: A resume 
of the best catalogs, bulletins, magazines, 
books, to inform and inspire the gardener 
Flower Arrangement Clinics: Analysis and 





discussion of work of club members 
Principles and their application. 
Table Setting: Mechanics and personality 


combine to make beautiful and original 
tables. 

Holiday Decorations: Suggestions for sim 
plicity and beauty using materials avail 
able to everybody 


TERMS MODERATE 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





Talks for Amateur Gardeners 
DISTINCTIVE, INFORMING, 
PRACTICAL 

Salting the Catalogue’s Tale. 
Successive and Companionate Bloom. 
Compounding the Garden’s Interest. 


Garden Books, old and new, with a showing 
of choice old flower prints. 


Other titles 


Marjorie Squire Jennings, A.B., L.A. 
397 Longmeadow St., Longmeadow, Mass. 


Terms on request 
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9 Distinct 
Exhibition Dahlias 


Regular Retail Value $4.70 


Offered for the first time, 9 distinct named 
varieties of Dahlias for $2. In the past we 
have offered i2 distinct unnamed Dahlias 


7 


at a special price, but we are glad to be 
able to improve the offering this year, due 
to a good crop. Sold in collection only. 
These 

bought separately would cost $4.7 

Frank Miller— Yellow 

Jane ¢ owl Bronze 

Jersey's Beauty—Pink 

Kentueky Orange 

hiss Me—Red and White 

Pink Glory—Rose-lavender 

Red King Vivid Red 

Salmon Supreme — Salmon-pink 


White King —W hite 
Seed Annual Free On Request 


Please’ send me above Collection of Dahlias, $2 
Vame. 


tuddress 


City 


mame é eter 


132 to 138 Church St. (Cor. Warren St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamferd, Conn. Hempstead, L. L, 
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HORTICULTURE 


Seeds of Small Spring Bulbs | 


EEDS of the puschkinia should be gathered into a small | 
paper bag when the green berry-like pods are fat and the | 
stems lie over on the ground as though to bury the whole | 
carpet. After a few days’ curing, the seeds will come out of the | 


husks. Then you can proceed as follows: 
Place in a small glass bottle, having it at least half full of 


| seed. Stopper tightly and place in the bottom of an electric | 


refrigerator, where milk or butter would be kept. Examine at | 
intervals to see that no mold grows on the seed. Sow out of 
doors in a sheltered sunny place in November in shallow | 


| drills, cover with very little soil. and pile light brush over the 
| bed to keep birds from eating the seed. 


Remove the brush in early April. The seeds will sprout | 


| about April 20. They come up bent over double, like a lily 


cotyledon: many are bronze or purplish at first and difficult 
to see until tall enough to cast a shadow in the afternoon. As | 
the seedlings grow, fill in between the drills carefully with 
earth and bonfire ashes, or very old powdered manure. Keep 
well watered, as the more growth made the first year before 
ripening off, the shorter the period to mature flowering bulbs. 
Scilla stbirica, the chionodoxas, Hyacinthus azureus, and the 
grape hyacinths seed well. They should be handled in the 


| same way. It is impractical to sow the seed when ripe, because 
Summer heat intervenes to ripen off the seed itself for a whole 


year’s wait, even if birds, angleworms, wind, weeds, cats and 
pure bad luck do not decimate the crop. The azure hyacinth 
comes up like little bristles with the second or third thaw in 
April, two weeks ahead of the others, when its seed is cold all 
Summer. 

The grape hyacinth seedlings will ripen off in June or July, 
when the baby bulbs are the size of small French peas. If 
watered and fertilized, they start in a month, and are green 
for twelve months. 

Scilla sibirica may take three years from seed to blossom. 
Chionodoxas have but one or two leaves apiece, not durable; 
they are the slowest of these small bulbs to come to blooming 
size, as their equipment for making starch is thus limited. 

The largest St. Bruno’s lily, while not a bulb, comes well 
from home-grown seed if handled in this way. It is not as suc- 
cessful in most gardens if adult plants are provided by a nur- 
seryman. Young seedlings move perfectly well, up to two 


years old, but should not be cut up; good bloom seems to | 


| 


| depend on keeping the neck of the plant uninjured. This | 


' mended for many years. Experience has now shown that this 


_ however, to wet the grain with a little warm water before it is 


| been doing considerable damage in some sections of the coun- 


lovely miniature of the Madonna lily is usually in exquisite 
flower the last week in May. There is a star form, interme- 
diate between St. Bruno’s and St. Bernard’s, which is more 
weedy and hardy, with grayish leaves throughout the Sum- 
mer. The true elegance of the St. Bruno’s lily, however, raises 
a stiff green stem a foot to 16 inches between four (usually) 
upright incurved leaves, and carries four to seven white trum- 
pets. I set seed by hand daily, when they are in bloom. Like 
Mertensia virginica, the whole plant goes underground as 
soon as the seed has ripened, to reappear the following April. 


—Emily Johnson. 
Pittston, Pa. 


Coal Tar to Protect Corn 


OATING seed corn with coal tar to give the seed an of- 
fensive odor and thereby repel crows has been recom- 


same plan will protect the corn from pheasants, which have 
try. The coal tar dries quickly and is not sticky. It is well, 
stirred into the tar. A teaspoonful of coal tar has been found 


sufficient for coating a peck of corn because a thick coating is 
not necessary. After the mixing has been completed the seed 








corn should be dried before it is planted. 











Wilson's 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


Famous for more than 30 years, 
Wilson’s 0. K. PLANT SPRAY is 
a safe, sure method of protecting 
your plants, trees, shrubs and 
evergreens from insect attacks. 
This double-action spray is non- 
injurious to the most tender 
growths, easy and economical to 
use — and is guaranteed to pro- 
duce results. Recommended by 
leading nurserymen and florists 
everywhere. 


P ¥ A NY: ¥ r oD 
Wilson’s EUREKA provides plants and 





shrubs with needed nutrition. Quick, vital- 
izing, it helps to produce luxuriant foliage, 
early maturity and firmness of plant tissue. 
Try a bag. 

For full information about these and other 


famous Wilson products write to 
GidrewNi 
Dept. E-51 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 














HORMODIN “A” 


The Root Forming Chemical 


A simple, economical, scientific 
treatment that makes it possible 
to reproduce plants from cuttings 
with a high percentage of suc- 
cessful results — saving time, 
space, and labor. Many cuttings 
formerly impossible to propagate 
may now be rooted. No propaga- 
tor can afford to be without it. 
Complete directions with every 
package. Circular free. 


$1.00, $2.00, $7.00, $13.00 and $24.00 
sizes. Postpaid East of the Miss. 
when cash accompanies the order. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exeeption- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native plant garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 
Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
dozen. Three-year, 4”-5”: $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
| er in U. S. For Canada, add 10%. 

hipping season, April-October. 
Descriptive leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 
Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 
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Specials! 
Burpee’s Giant ~ 
6 ROOTS 
1 of each of 6 fine varie- 
ties, individually labeled, 
value much higher. POSTPAID 


8 Roots Pompon Dahlias $1 
5 Roots Miniature Dahlias $1 
Any 3 $1. Offers for $2.50! 
Choice varieties, splendid color range, 
our selection, guaranteed to bloom. 
FREE! New Fordhook Wonder 

* Giant Dahlia with every 
order for $2.50 or more. 
Order today—we pay postage 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
645 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 








A style for every purpose 
Many attractive features 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET 


SPECIAL SEABROOK COLLECTION © 


For $2.00, we will send prepaid, 2 each 
large gladiolus bulbs, correctly labeled of 


the following: 
BETTY CO-ED EDITH ROBSON 


HARTFORD, CONN. 














BILL SOWDEN KING ARTHUR 
BLUE MOORISH KING 
TRIUMPHATOR SALBACH’S 
CONSTANCY ORCHID 
CORONATION SUNSHINE GIRL 
DAMASCUS TOBERSUN 


Special Gratis—1 Georgette 
Write for 1937 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 








SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
( Improved Ear!'y Flowering | 
(new ) — Day-blooming, 
with glorious sky-blue 
DREER’S tee shading t white 
Heavenly Blue poling poe ee 
MORNING wand — 4 st ae 
now. . 15¢ $ OZ. 
GLORY ¢. Free Garden Book. 
® HENRY A. tA PA. J 
337 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 











PHLOX 


No garden is complete without some of the 
best Phlox to give brilliance during mid- 
summer. Our list includes Blue Hill, Brides- 


maid, Lord Raleigh, Miss Lingard, Ruth 
May, 25c each. Also Daily Sketch, Eliz. 
Campbell, Daybreak, Morganrood, 35c; 
Lillian, 40c; Columbia, 50c. Collection of 12 
plants, labelled, our selection, which would 
include one at 35c—$2.50. 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH, MASs. 


HORTICULTURE 


New White Clover for Lawns 


NEW white clover, which promises to be superior to all 

other clovers for lawns, has recently come into use. It is 
known as Kent wild white clover and is described by Profes- 
sor Ralph W. Curtis of Cornell University as being smaller 
in leaf than Dutch white clover. It also forms a more compact, 
finer-textured sward. Still another advantage that it has over 
Dutch white clover is that it spreads more quickly and is more 
persistent. 

Kent wild white clover is a true perennial and will survive 
indefinitely if kept closely mowed, whereas Dutch white clover 
seldom survives more than two years, although the plants 
often reseed themselves. The Kent wild white clover is, there- 
fore, suggested to those who like clover in the lawn in prefer- 
ence to Dutch white clover, which has been commonly used in 
the past. 

Like all clovers this plant will manufacture its own soil 
nitrogen by means of bacteria in the nodules on the roots. 
Therefore, no nitrogen fertilizer is needed on a clover-filled 
lawn. 

The dense clover leaves also have the advantage of shading 
the soil in hot Summer weather and keep the soil temperature 
down lower than in a lawn planted only with grass. The re- 
sult is that the grasses in a mixed clover lawn grow better than 
in a lawn without clover. In this way the person who does not 
object to clover can have a lawn which is greener and one 
which requires no nitrogen in the fertilizer program. 

Nitrogen is the most expensive and phosphoric acid is the 
cheapest of all fertilizer ingredients. According to Professor 
Curtis, therefore, the cheapest method of fertilizing the lawn 
is to plant Kent wild white clover in the Spring and obviate 
the necessity of adding expensive nitrogen fertilizers. Clovers 
should always be Spring seeded, because they heave badly 
when sown in the Fall. The best time to plant clover seed is 
immediately after the lawn has been fertilized and raked and 
before it has been rolled. The Kent wild white clover should 
be seeded at the rate of two ounces per 1,000 square feet. 
Each two ounces of seed should be mixed with a quart of dry 
sand to insure even distribution. 

It is suggested that lawns in which clover is growing be 
fertilized in the Spring with seven pounds of 16 per cent 
superphosphate and one pound of muriate of potash per each 
1,000 square feet. Thus, a very inexpensive fertilizer program 
is provided for the person who likes clover in the lawn. 


Danger in Mosaic Disease 


OME writers are laying too much emphasis on the roots 
and sizes of lily bulbs and not enough on mosaic. Roots 
may be important, but one must not lose sight of mosaic. Large 
bulbs fattened up by high culture and manures are not inferior 
because of their size or culture. They are inferior because they 
may have mosaic. They get it because they are grown in large 
blocks where conditions for the spread of mosaic are ideal. 
Bulbs under high culture have broad, succulent leaves that are 
very attractive to the aphids that transmit mosaic. The dis- 
ease spreads rapidly under such conditions and the diseased 
bulbs are used for propagation. 

The small bulbs of the wild stock are isolated from each 
other and mosaic is not known in the wild or is at least 
extremely rare. Consequently they are healthy until brought 
into cultivated fields, where they promptly become infected 
from cultivated stocks. 

The Japanese, knowing that we want small bulbs because 
we think they are wild and consequently healthy, simply send 
us the smaller sizes from their cultivated stocks and of course 
we cannot tell the difference. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Food for thought 
... AND TREES 





If you wish to see your 
priceless trees gain the 
health, vigor and lux- 
uriance which is their 
birthright, feed them 
The Bartlett Way. 






When trees are under par because 
under-nourished, it makes a_ vast 
difference HOW and WHAT you 
feed them. war Even a well-bal- 
anced ration is of comparatively 
little value if improperly applied. 
And if you use a tree food that is 
inadequate in making up for the de- 
ficiencies in the soil, it matters little 
how you do the feeding. wa The 
Bartlett method of applying tree food 
is scientifically correct and highly 
efficient. Powerful electric drills are 
used to make holes in the soil so 
that the food is made immediately 
available to the root system. wa And 
this organization has developed, 
after years of experimentation, a 
blended, balanced ration rich in 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash 
and all the other elements trees re- 
quire for healthy, vigorous growth. 
This product, “Green Tree Food,” is 
very like the natural food of decay- 
ing leaves and manure. However, it is 
not simply a stimulant like some fer- 
tilizers, but a rich and lasting ration 
from which the tree feeds through- 
out the entire growing season. 
Why not have the Bartlett Represen- 
tative call and examine your trees 
for evidence of malnutrition? He'll do 
so without cost or obligation. 


Bartlett Green Tree Food is 
applied through holes or: 
pockets which keep the so! 
aerated by a ‘plug’ of veg 
etable and animal matter 
These pockets also act as 
reservoirs for soil bacteria 
to work in, which in turn lit 





erate other 


es a : ~aies = nutrients, oleae 
The F.A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERTCO. 


Tree Research Laboratories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 
Bartlett Service is available in every commu- 
nity from Maine to the Carolinas. Write us 
for she address of the Bartlett Representative 
nearest you. 


BARTLETT 


-TREE EXPERTS > 








most successfull 
geunination of 
seeds and cuttings 


Plant them indoors—in sterile GRO- 
BLOX, the new, easy method of “start- 
ing” seeds or slips. GRO-BLOX have 
been developed by prominent horticul- 
tural experts—are enthusiastically ap- 
proved by home and professional grow- 
ers everywhere. me 

GRO-BLOX 
afford a higher 
percentage of 
germination 
than with soil. 
They contain 
valuable nutri- 
tive ingredients 
which hasten growth — make stronger 
plants. You can transfer plants in 
GRO-BLOX to pots or outdoors without 
damage to root structure—and with 
less danger from plant diseases. 


OSMO 


GRO-BLOX 


Valuable descriptive booklet on ‘‘OSMO- 
CULTURE” sent free. Just send us your 
dealer's name and address. 


he OSMO GARDEN Company 
Dept. 25 .229 NORTH 63 rd. STREET 
hiladelphia, fennsylvania 


HORSFORD’S 


Regal Plants 
and Lilies 


SEND for your free copy 
TO DAY of our new Catalog 


featuring new 
perennials, Dwarf Asters, new 
Hemerocallis, new Liliums. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, listing over 
700 varieties of Regal plants, 
shrubs, evergreens, ferns and 
wildflowers for your perennial 
garden. 


F.H.HORSFORD 
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SLUG SHO 
Always KILLS 


Deadly to Insects, Harmless to Persons 
Dust or spray vegetables and eat them 
without fear of harm. Use SLUG SHOT 
also on flowering plants and shrubs to 
kill both sucking and chewing insects, 
also as a protection against many forms 
of fungous diseases. 


2 Forms — Both Non-Poisonous — Safe 


SLUG SHOT DUST in Sifter-Top Can, 
1 lb., 25c. Liquid SLUG SHOT, 6-oz. 
Bottle, makes 36 gals. spray, $1.00. At 
dealers everywhere. 


Write for FREE “Garden Enemies” Chart 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL Co. 
4 FERRY STREET BEACON, NEW YORK 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















| Growing Grapes for Making Wine 


“Wine Grapes,”” by Philip M. Wagner. Published by Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

It is highly significant of changing times when a book 
about the growing of wine grapes in America is published, 
especially when that book happens to be as comprehensive and 
exhaustive as the one now being reviewed. Presumably, it is 

| the first book of the kind which ever has been written. It is 
not confined to grape growing in California, either, or even 
to California and New York, but shows that there are many 
sections in the country where grapes can be grown commer- 
cially for the making of wine. 

_ There are many things in the book that are interesting 

even to the casual reader. For example, we find that a red soil, 

indicating plenty of iron, seems to be best for the production 

of red wine. Limestone soil, it is stated, appears always to 

intensify the perfumes and odors of fruits and flowers which 


yields wine grapes possessing a high bouquet. Limestone soils, 
however, the author tells us, tend to reduce the size of the 
grapes, although increasing the sugar content. Limestone soils 
work both ways, too. They bring out disagreeable, as well as 
agreeable, odors, and the foxy scent of such American grapes 


from grapes grown on limestone soils. 

Experienced grape growers do not like soils that are rich 
in humus or that are highly fertile. Such soils yield abundant 
crops, to be sure, but abundance is rarely the companion of 
high quality, at least in wine making. Therefore, most of the 
world’s best wine grapes are grown on sparse hillsides. 

It seems that there are many grape varieties which are valu- 
able for wine making in various parts of this country, kinds 
which the average horticulturist never hears about. There is 
much to be learned, of course, about the propagation of 
grapes, the training of the vines, cultivation and the like, and 
| this is information which can be applied to the growing of 
grapes for any purpose, for the amateur as well as the com- 
mercial man in any part of the country. 


A Revised Garden Encyclopedia 


“Gardening Encyclopedia,’’ by Richard Sudell. Published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $3.75. 


This is a revised edition of a book which for several years 
has proved a popular source of valuable information. Mr. 
Sudell writes particularly for the amateur. Thousands of 
plants are briefly described in simple, non-scientific terms. 
And, the occasional botanical terms which are used, are all 
adequately defined in a glossary in the back of the book. 

A calendar of garden activities for each month, germination 








and seed-sowing tables, methods of propagation for the more 
common plants, soils, insect pests and diseases are treated in a 


supplement of more than 100 pages is helpful. In this con- 
nection it may be well to note that the author has made a 


| particular study of the city garden and offers lists of plants | 


which will survive difficult city conditions as well as many 
other valuable suggestions for the urban gardener. 

One can scarcely think of a gardening operation which is 
not covered. For example, under the word ‘‘Pinching’’ are the 
following instructions: 


An important garden operation in which the tips of growing shoots are 
removed by hand while they are tender and soft. This is done to preserve the 
symmetry of the plant and make it bushy, and to promote the growth of fruit 
and flower rather than leaf buds. Edging plants need pinching back during the 
| Summer to prevent them straggling over the edges. This should not be done 

too early in the Summer, or strong sub-lateral shoots will be formed. Another 
| name for this operation is stopping. 


Unfortunately, however, this is an English book written 
for English conditions and the American gardener will have 
| to interpret all recommendations in the light of that fact. 





| 


are grown on it. French growers like such soil, because it | 


as the Concord is far from pleasant when encountered in wine | 





simple and concise manner. A garden planning and planting | 





| 
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NECTAR CUPS 


The Original Humming Bird Feeders 
in five colors 


Ruby, Topaz, Cobalt Blue, Opal, 





Let Nectar Cups help you attract 
the humming birds to your garden. 


25c each—set of five, $1.00 Postpaid 
Manufactured by 


C. S. KEIRSTEAD & SON 
52 Morton Street Andover, Mass. 
Circular Free 


SPECIAL FOR MAY 


12 Large Dahlias 
Named and tagged all different $7 value 
Special $3.00 


12 Pompon Dahlias 


All different names and tagged $3 value 


Special $2.00 
@ NEW DAHLIAS 
@ NEW GLADIOLUS 
@ NEW PERENNIALS 


Annuals, Lilies and 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 


600 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SHARON, MASS. 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER,. PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














It's Enblenrotcnd yf 

Excellent for soil conditioning — 
mulching — transplanting — seeding 
— moisture control. In 20 bushel 
bales. Order from dealer or direct. 
Free valuable literature on request. 





ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


1324 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 165-H JOHN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DAFFODILS and TULIPS 


Drive out and look over our large 

collection of Narcissus and Tulips 

with numerous other interesting 

Hardy Bulbs which are now flower- 

ing. We carry in stock the finely 

illustrated Daffodil Year Book of 

The Royal Horticultural Society post 

free $2.00 per copy. 

HARDY ROSES in 175 varieties. All field 
grown and not stored in sheds. 

CLEMATIS—The best collection of these in 
pots carried by any New England firm. 

LILIUMS — Every variety suitable for 
a planting, also 80 varieties Lilium 
seed 

ROCK PLANTS AND HARDY PEREN- 
NIALS—A very large collection includ- 
ing many novelties. 

UNUSUAL SUMMER FLOWERING 

BULBS — Of these we have numerous 

varieties. 

RHODODENDRONS, KALMIAS, AZAL- 
EAS, DOGWOODS, VIBURNUMS and 
Many Other Choice Flowering Shrubs. 


Catalogues on Request 
An Inspection Cordially Invited 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 





WATER LILIES 
All colers; hardy, day and sight 
bloomers ; equerium plants com 
| plete water gardens. 

Tropical & Cold Fieh 
4 Kare species ; colleetions at rea- 
sonable priees. See them im the 
Catalog in Celers 
deseribing 










FREE Bi BOOK 
WATER GARDENS 
GOLD FISH 

plies for 


y LY NY al 
Coy) 
A water gardens, 


DELOT'S AQUARIUM. J'a! $t-Louls,Mo. 





The official Boyce-Thompson 
root-forming chemical 


HORMODIN 


(Merck) 
on sale now by 


CLARENCE M. GIBBS 
180 Gardner Street Lynn, Mass. 
For 600 cuttings $1 For 1800 cuttings $2 
Postpaid 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


Transplanted seedlings and rooted cuttings 
develop best in a Leafmold soil. An exten- 
sive root-system is quickly established 
through which ample supplies of food and 
moisture can be absorbed by the growing 
plants. $2.25 per 100-lb. bag, F.O.B. East 
Kingston. Send for circular. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 


of pyralin. Similar to 
celluloid ; mark with or- 
dinary pene il. Pot labels 


size %”x 5”, white, $1.25: green $1.50 per 
100. Tie on type %”x 3%” with aluminum 
wires, white 75c; green $1.00 per 100. 
Wood labels: Tie on type 30c per 100; 5” 
pot 35c per 100. Write for catalog of 
garden gadgets 
THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 

1486 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


ROCK GARDEN SEEDS 
From Far Places 


Likely largest American list of un- 
usual alpines, and rare rock garden 
perennials. Also seeds of wildlings 
for naturalizing. Unique descriptive 
eatalog of some 2800 kinds, on 
request 

REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE. NEW JERSEY 


TROLLIUS LEDEBOURI 
Golden Queen 


This is a new variety of the handsome 
orange-yellow perennial known to many gar- 
deners as ‘‘double Buttercup” or “Globe 
Flower.” It is a great improvement over the 
older varieties, larger flowers and more vig- 
orous growth. Lovely to cut. Plant a few 
where the soil is not too dry. Field-grown 
plants, 5 for $1.50 (add postage). 

GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


TREE MOVING 


Pruning Spraying 
Satisfactory work ata 
reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


BROOKLINE MASS. 
Asp. 4204-4205 











DEPT. B 

















HORTICULTURE 


Coverings for Seed Pans 


OST of the advice on seed sowing indoors recommends 
covering the pans with glass. Then one must watch 
carefully for the collection of moisture on the under side of 
the pane and as often as this is seen, wipe it off promptly. Is 
there any reason why the glass should not simply be turned 
over, thereby saving time, bother and all that muscular 
energy? 

And why should the covering be of glass or impervious 
paper which shut out air and encourage fungus troubles? 
What has seemed to work well for me is a blanket about an 
inch thick of sphagnum moss. This does not shut out the air 
and is easily kept moist by light sprinkling, without danger 
of washing out the soil surface, which will always be suffi- 
ciently damp as long as the moss is moist. If a porous clay pan 
is used, there may be drying out below, so that setting it in 
water occasionally is advisable. 

The moss must not be old and crumbly, but fresh enough 
so that the blanket will cling together. This permits lifting 
for examination. Then if the seeds germinate unevenly, those 
which have sprouted may be uncovered to the light, leaving 
the slower ones in the dark. 

This proceeding is so simple that there may be some objec- 
tion to it which I have not discovered. If so, I shall be glad 
to hear of it. 


Torrington, Conn. —Caroline P. Ball. 


Shasta Daisies in New Forms 


HERE is no doubt that the Shasta daisy is the best com- 

posite for Summer bloom. as it produces blossoms freely 
over a long period and is very permanent. The first varieties 
to appear in the trade, apparently Burbank seedlings, had the 
usual single daisy form, and differed only in height and size 
of flowerhead. Of these, Alaska and Westralia are still offered. 
One seedling in thousands will show some variation, and 
Burbank found several with the rays twisted or frilled. His 
Burbank’s Frilled was put in the trade more than ten years 
ago, and is still popular. 

Recently there have been several further breaks of one sort 
and another. Admiral Byrd, offered by a grower in Massa- 
chusetts, has two rows of rays, their ends twisted and curled, 
but not frilled. Chiffon, now widely sold, is frilled and the 
center has a quilled cushion, quite like some of the Autumn- 
flowering chrysanthemums in form. It is dwarf in habit. 
Esther Read, an English seedling, has a quilled ‘‘anemone”’ 
center, and is now released for sale in this country. Other such 
forms are in the testing stage. 

Thus a double form of the Shasta daisy is now with us. 
The flowers are larger and the plants more permanent than the 
double pyrethrums. The next step will be to get color into 
the flowers, and if Autumn-fiowering chrysanthemum species 
can be hybridized, surely this plant can be united with the 
Korean chrysanthemum or other garden sorts. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 

















Makes Embossed Metal Labels 


This hand machine is easily 
operated and an economical 
way to procure Embossed 
Metal Labels suitable for every 
purpose. Label made from spe- 
cial metal—will not rust, cor- 
rode nor tarnish. $10.00, includ- 
ing 2 rolls of metal, 30 ft. each. 
Write for Catalogue 


Miller Engineering 


Machine Co., Ine. 
31 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. J. 
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PLANTING 
TIME 


Is still here and you may 
choose from a fine assortment 
— Yews, Hemlocks, Spruce, 
and Cedars, Rhododendrons, 
Laurel and Azaleas. Many in 
unusual specimen sizes. 


Perennials too, to fill the 
bare spots in the borders 
where the Winter has taken 
its toll. 


Our catalog will describe 
and price the various speci- 
mens but better still come and 
see them and make individual 
selections. 


CHERRY HILL 
NURSERIES 


(Thurlows & Stranger, Inc.) 


West Newbury Mass. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


Quarterly Magazine of Landscape 
Design with full-page illustrations 


JANUARY ISSUE 
The Gardens of the Governor’s 
Palace, at Williamsburg, Va. (Spe- 
cial feature with 27 photographs.) 


APRIL ISSUE 
The Terrace Gardens at Bodnant: 
Prepared with the co-operation of 
Lord Aberconway. 
The Central Park of New York City: 
America’s oldest public garden. 
Landscapes from the Screen: Scenes 
from “The Good Earth,” “Lloyd's 
of London,” and “Quality Street.” 

Varieties of Evergreen Azaleas: 
Habit of growth, hardiness, foliage, 
bloom. 

Other Illustrated Lectures 
Subscription: $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 75c. Club rate: 5 or more, $2.25 

Address: Hunt Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 














Jum YOUR HEDGE 





e —in 40 the time / 






CUTS HEDGES 
<< m SHRUBS—GRASS 
ELECTRIC HEDGSHEAR. “uts light or 
heavy growth. Runs from light socket. Self 
sharpening. Cuts on both sides of cutter bar 
Balanced weight—no vibration (Guaranteed 

long life. Write for FREE demonstration 


SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG, CORP. 
1722 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
eA ee 


BIRDHOUSES 


75c each prepaid 3 for $2.00 

For Bluebirds, Wrens, Titmice, 

Nuthatches, Downy Woodpeckers 

and Robins in Brown and Green. 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


WM. MEYER, Souderton, Pa. 
Township Line Road 








GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
6 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 





WINTHROP PACKARD 
1440 Washington St., Canton, Mase. 








Enjoy Gorgeous Blossoms 
till heavy frosts....with 


Brilliant in color, H 
healthy and easy to Genuine 
grow, these Bristol 


fier eres ome BRISTOL 


Mardy Korean 

vee ee tone tise, HARDY KOREAN 
Order this special } =a 

Order ine special = “MAUMS 


ether Gowers fade. 
apring delivery. 


OFFER NO. 2 
3 new SINGLE Korean Chrysanthemums: 
1 of each for Tene | os West of M ne | 


4 of each for $5.00 } add 10% for mail 
NURSERIES INC. 


Write for Free Mlustrated Bookle 
Dept. 45 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


ASTRID MAKES GOOD 


The first winter-proof chrysan- 
themum exerts its charm 
throughout the year — broad 
masses of heavy foliage in 
Summer—lasting flowers of apri- 
cot-shaded pink in Fall. 


Buy large divisions (not cuttings) 
well rooted in 3-inch pots, direct 
from the originator 


Three for $1.25 postpaid 


STYER’S NURSERIES 
Concordville, Pa. 


SPANISH 
IRIS 


14 bulbs 25c 
60 Bulbs ($1.60 value) 
$L00 Postpaid 


Rich deep blue, May flowers 
A stately Iris greatly prized for 
cutting, the buds opening well in 
water Desirable for bedding or 
borders. Thrives in an open or 
partially shaded place 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. €, Box SIGH, TACOMA, WASH. 


REFRESHING, PRACTICAL 
GARDEN INFORMATION 


“The technique and practice of horticulture 
presented in a clear, plain style so that all 
who-read may understand “ 

You'll agree when you examine a copy. 

The May issue contains: 

GROWING DELPHINIUMS WITH COM- 

MON SENSE by Leon H. Leonian 

GAMBLING WITH IRIS CHROMOSOMES 

by J. Marian Shull 

JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES 

by Donald Wyman 
TREE CARE by Richard P. White 
FURNISHING THE TERRACE 
by Dorothea Blom 
Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 
25c a copy—$2.00 a year 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H Sixth Avenue New York City 



































Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 
NON-POTSONOUS 
.But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sols Vanuta fiir 
The American Color & chem cal 


70-P1 


bo, 





HORTICULTURE 


| Long Life for the Garden Hose 


Faves garden hose is to be preferred to any other, not only 
hecause it makes a better appearance on the lawn, but be- 
cause the red color is a guarantee of quality rubber. Shoddy or 
inferior rubber cannot be built into the light red compound. 
The cheap hose is a black compound molded hose that has 
little to recommend it but price. 

Quality hose is made with a high-pressure lead cure. The 
wall is built up of the raw material, consisting of alternating 
layers of cord and rubber. This is wrapped in a lead casing. 
Hot water is forced through the hose under high pressure. 
This pressure forces the rubber between the cotton walls so 
that the fabric and rubber become one substance which is 


| proof against parting and blistering. At the same time, this 








hot water is vulcanizing and curing the hose at an even tem- 
perature, which gives elasticity and long life to the hose. 

We speak of hose as being one ply, two or more ply. The 
difference is in the number of layers of alternating cord and 
rubber. Hose is similar to auto tires. A one-ply hose is made 
up of a rubber tube, a cotton cord tube and an outer tube of 
rubber. For each additional ply there is another rubber tube 
and another cotton tube. 

Properly cared for, a one-ply hose should give just as much 
service as the two-ply. The one-ply is strong enough for any 
city water pressure and has the added advantage of being light 
and easily handled. The two-ply hose has surplus strength 
designed to protect it from reasonable abuse. 

A cut or a snag has to penetrate through the rubberized 
cord walls to the inner rubber before the wall of the hose is 
weakened. Two-ply hose is much firmer, therefore will resist 
kinks. 

The life of the garden hose depends on the care given it. 
The highest priced hose can be ruined in one or two seasons. 
To abuse it is equal to driving on a deflated tire. On the other 
hand, a well-cared-for hose may last 20 years. 

The household size is the five-eighth-inch diameter size. 
Water pipes for residence purposes are one-half inch and the 
sill cock is one-half inch in diameter. Five-eighth-inch hose is 
just right to carry water from a half-inch pipe. The hose is 
made to stand five times the usual city-water pressure. It is not 
necessary to use larger than three-quarter-inch hose for green- 
house work, large estates or contractor work. 








Whatever type hose is purchased, it is worth a reel upon | 


which to wind it, thus insuring that it is out of the way of 
the puppy’s teeth, the delivery man’s careless driving or any 


deterioration from earth and sun. Needless to say it must be 


put away in the Fall clean and dry so as not to freeze. Just as 
everything else, your hose will repay you for the care you 
give it. 

—L. E. Hughes. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


A Bamboo Found Hardy in Canada 


- Horticulture, February 1, Mr. R. S. Sturtevant bemoans 
his inability to grow the supposedly tender bamboo, 
Arundinaria tecta. He will be interested to know that in this 
city there is a healthy clump, now about eight or ten years 
old, which survived the severe Winter of ’35 and ’36. I brought 
the roots from Washington, D. C., where they were being torn 
up for other utilization of the ground. Those roots lived 
through all the following years, and the plant grows about 
seven feet high each Summer. If there is plenty of snow, the 
leaves will sometimes be green in the Spring. Last Winter was 
too mild and rather snowless, and the leaves are dead, but the 
stems are alive. I cannot offer to send any specimens to Mr. 
Sturtevant, but if any Canadian reader desires them, there are 
enough for a number of applicants. 
—W. E. Saunders. 

London, Ont. 
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umpor Crops Of 
Fine Vegetables. 


Big crops of crisp, delicious veg- 
etabies are easily giowa with Wiz- 
ard. Practical growers have used 
these common sense fertilizers for 
30 years, You'll get better results 
with manure. Insist on Wizard 
Brand dehydrated weedless ma- 
oures. 


Pulverized Manure Co, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


WIZARD 


SHEEP MANURES 








GLADIOLUS BULBS 


100 for $1-5° 


500 for $6-°0 


This mixture is composed of the 
finest varieties. A choice named 
variety given with each order. 


H. W. FLAGG 
Collegeville Penna. 











FREE! DeLuxe 
BulbiCatalog 


The largest concern in Holland growing 
Dutch Bulbs and marketing them direct to 
American flower lovers, offers you their 
beautiful new 32-page Bulb Catalog in gor- 


| geous natural colors. All Bulbs offered are 


“Exhibition Size’ and top quality — the 
especially-selected kind that enables you to 
duplicate in your own garden the huge 
blooms seen and admired at the Flower 
Show. Many rare and unusual varieties. 
SPECIAL 10% DISCOUNT on all early 
orders. Se don’t delay. Write for your 
FREE copy of this, the world’s most beau- 
tiful Bulb Catalog, TODAY. Address 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


“. Y. 





DEPT. 28 BABYLON, L. I.. 





DOE VALLEY 
FARMS, Inc. 


Northern Office: 





Harrison,N.Y. 
Flame Azalea 
114-2’ 10 for $2.50 
Mountain Laurel 
; 14%-2’ 10 for $2.50 
SE GE owe csece 1%-2’ 10 for $2.50 
ETS ow x wanes & 1 -2’ 10 for $2.50 
Rhododendron Rose 
das dame hee 1 -2’ 10 for $2.50 


Collected in the Mountains of Tennessee 





HARDY FERNS 
for the half-shady rock garden 


ADIANTUM PEDATUM (Maidenhair) 
ASPLENIUM PLATYNEURON 
(Ebony Spleenwort) 
for the sunny rock garden 
WOODSIA ILVENSIS (Rusty Woodsia) 
$2.00 for 10 (Add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





FALL ASTERS 


If you want your garden to be gay until frost comes 
plant plenty of Asters and September-flowering 
Chrysanthemums (see next issue). Mass. State 
College has issued a bulletin listing the best of the 
pelt Asters which include the following: 


Frikarti, lavender,2%’ .......... $. = 
a Mt. Everest, the best white ....... 
A. Charles Wilson, ruby, 3’ ......... ‘35 
A. Skylands Queen, lavender, 4’ ..... 35 
ry ok RAO eae -40 


oliection, 3 of each; $5.00 
Catalogue of Perennials Sent on Request 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASs. 











Rotary type 
Mower used 


on same tractor 








Pink Seedling from C. Arcticum 
50c for 1 — $1.25 for 3 — $2.25 for 6 
$4.00 per dozen Postpaid 


Send for color illustration and list of other 


varieties. 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 


Natick, Mass 


ADD A BRIGHT SPOT 


to your grounds.Attrac- _ 
tive bird house, Pry 
painted in gay 
colors. Com- <€ 
plete with 
special bracket, 
permitting in- 
stant mounting 
and dismount- 
ing. $2.50 post- 
paid in U. BS A. 
or two for $4.50. Cash with order. 

TIFFT, Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire 


HEMEROCALLIS 
(Day Lilies) 
$1 


$3.00 value 
6 named varieties 

Yellow, orange, etc.—May to Aug. bloom 

Write for Catalogue 


Over- the - Garden -Wall 
Dept. H WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


The new daffodil 
DAVID GRIFFITHS 


and more than 250 choice varieties. 
Descriptive, illustrated catalog 
on request. 
EDWIN C. POWELL 
Hermitage Gardens, Rockville, R.F.D. 2, Md. 


HARDY AZALEAS 


KZ MPFERI, Poukhanensis, Schlippen- 
bachi, Mucronulata, Vaseyi, Calendu- 
lacea. Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigida, 
Hick’s Yew. Fine Variety of High Grade 
Nursery Stock. Large Yews 12-15’ 
spread. Write for prices. 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 

245 BRIMFIELD ST., WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 



































HORTICULTURE 


Two Good Plants for Dry Walls 


MONG the best wall plants is certainly 4.thionema gran 

diflorum, a native of Persia, which also is very suitable 

on a rocky ledge facing south. This beautiful cruciferz likes 

a light sandy soil and it thrives wonderfully under the climate 

of Switzerland—where it is often very wet in Winter—in 
walls where drainage is excellent. 

The dense spikes of numerous pink flowers give their full 
display in June, and attract the eye at a great distance. This 
effect is perhaps increased when another color, blue for 
instance, is placed beside it as a contrast. Lithospermum 





Aethionema grandiflorum is a Persian plant particularly 
useful in wall gardens. 


graminifolium is quite fit for that. It is another sun-loving 
plant, which grows in similar conditions and flowers approxi- 
mately at the same time. 

The numerous little blue bells of the latter plant make a 
real patch of color just as a painter’s brush would have ob- 
tained it. One of the most glorious sights I have ever seen was 
when I found long slopes covered with it on Mt. Summano, 
near Lake of Garda, Northern Italy—a real bit of sky fallen 
on the earth. It was glorious. 

Both of these plants are easy to raise from seeds and this is 
the best way to propagate them, although cuttings may also 
be grown with success. This method needs, however, more 
care and trouble. 

—Aymon Correvon. 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Radishes Mark Vegetable Rows 


r IS an excellent plan to scatter a few seeds of radishes in 
the rows when carrots, beets, parsnips, turnips, and vege- 
table oysters are being planted, because the radish seeds come 
up very quickly and show where the rows are. Then cultiva- 
tion can be begun promptly and weeds eliminated which 
might choke out the slower germinating vegetables. Obviously 
there is no waste when this plan is followed, because the 
radishes which come up in the rows can be used for the table 
as soon as they are ready. 











ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 
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UNUSUAL GARDEN ITEMS 


Grape 
T) sign Tron 


Furniture 


CHAIRS 
SETTEES 


Authentic in 
design 


Cast from 
Old Patterns 


Mar-No-Lawn 


Outdoor Furniture 


Wheel Chair $10.00 Wheel Settee $16.50 
Wheel Table, 32”x 48”, $12.50 


Send for Folders 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


28 Church Street, Wellesley, Mass. 
Tel. Wel. 1993 
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A MILLION BENT 2 5 

GRASS SEEDS for 

Use Crater Lake Certified 99% pure Bent 

to fill in bare spots and thicken up old 

lawns. A very hardy, spreading grass 

that makes a lasting turf. Each —-_ 
contains enough seed to renew 200 sq. 

of old lawn or plant 50 sq. ft. of new ground. 

May be sown any time until autumn. 











‘| CRATER LAKE SEED CO. 
. P. O. Box 125H 
~ PORTLAND, ORE. .« 


In2 
days 


no messy disposal job. Quick, 





& 
x 









No traps, 


| clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 


golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically-treated mole food 
They devour it. die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.00, postpaid. GUARANTEE: money 
back if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance 
Manual free on request—no obligations. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


52 WILTON ROAD 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven Successful 
Harmless to children, 
animals. Not at all offensive. 
to-use powder in sifter can. 


Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SUDBURY, 

















plants and 
Ready- 













SOUTH MASS. 


NATIVE PLANTS 
from “The Land of the Sky” 


Many rare and unusual species 
Catalog Free 
NIK-NAR NURSERY 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. 0. 





















RHODODENDRONS 


Direct from large New England rhododendron farm. Cash and carry, 
auto or truckload. Hybrids with buds, mixed colors, 15-20 in. high, $12, 
$18, $24 dozen. Large Rhododendrons, Ilex glabra, Laurel, Heather. 


L.F.Kinnsey LOWLAND RHODODENDRON FARM. Growers 35 Yrs. 
Sales Garden: Kingston Hill KINGSTON, BR. I. Make Your Own Selection 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 
SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 


BOSTON MASS. 
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MONTAGUE 


FREE’S 
Gardening 


A COMPLETE GUIDE 
TO GARDEN MAKING 


This is the most complete 
guide to modern gardening 
that has yet been produced. 
It covers all necessary in- 
formation on flowers and 
lawns, trees and shrubs, fruits 
and vegetables, plants in the 
home and greenhouse. 550 
pages, profusely illustrated, 
$3.50. 


WINE GRAPES 
by PHILIP WAGNER 


A fascinating new garden 
hobby — growing grapes for 
your own wine. This is a 
complete book of advice and 
instruction. $2.50. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., New York 





To the Friends and Patrons of 
Olive Mills Belches, late of 
Framingham, doing business as 
Cherry Meadow Gardens: 

At the request of Mr. Edward F. Belches, 


sole next of kin, I have been appointed by the 
Probate Court administrator of the estate of 


his sister, and as such am undertaking to 
solve the problems connected with the care, 
development and sale of her Cherry Meadow 
Gardens in Framingham. I have been author- 
ized by the court to continue the business for 
the period of six months in order to conserve 
the seedlings, plants, herbs and fruit to be 


harvested within this period. I hope in the 
meantime, however, to find a customer for the 
property either as a whole or divided into the 
orchard, market garden and flower sections. 


I am retaining the services of Joseph Spin 
azola,—known to all her patrons as ‘‘Joe,’’- 
who was her faithful and competent helper. 
In order to meet the obligations of her estate, 
which would be her earnest desire, I ask the 
continued patronage of her friends. Potted 
plants will be ready for delivery in the usual 
course of business, and mail orders will be 
promptly filled. 

Payment of all sums due the Estate is 
requested. 

Correspondence is invited with reference 
to any matter connected with the settlement 
of her estate. 


—JOHN M. MERRIAM, Administrator 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
50 Congress Street, Room 830 
Boston, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Working superintendent or gardener, with 
25 years of experience, and best references 
from private and commercial places, wishes 
position on private residence. Middle-aged, 
married, one child. German-American. W. 
R. B., Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 








Wanted by middle-aged man: Position as 
gardener or caretaker of estate. Years of 
experience in raising vegetables, flowers, 
shrubs, etc., care of lawns, driveways, and 
walks. Handy with tools. Location not lim- 
ited. References if desired. O. R. U., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass, 





SINGLE GARDENER: Experienced in all 
branches outdoors and under glass. Excel- 
lent references. E. G., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


Important Coming Events 


May 5. Westchester County, N. Y. Garden of Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
H. Mandel, Old Bedford Road, Mount Kisco, to be open. 

May 6-7. Detroit, Mich. The first Narcissus Show of the Trowel 
Garden Club of Detroit at the Institute of Art, Woodward and Kirby 
Avenues. 

May 6-7. New York, N. Y. An Informal Orchid Show by the Ameri- 
can Orchid Society at the headquarters of the Horticultural Society 
of New York, 598 Madison Avenue. : 

May 8. Kearny, N. J. Annual Tulip Show of the Kearny and Arling- 
ton Garden Club at the Kearny Public Library. 

May 8. New York, N. Y. Lecture “Our Native Ferns” by Dr. Albert 
C. Smith, at the New York Botanical Garden. 

May 8. Westchester County, N. Y. The following gardens to be open 
under the auspices of the Westchester County Children’s Associa- 
tion: Mr. Samuel Untermyer, “Greystone,” North Broadway, 
Yonkers; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ludlow Fowler, Jr., Oatlands, 
Katonah Road, Katonah. (Also see later dates when other gardens in 
Westchester County will be open under the auspices of the same 
group.) 

May 8. Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. The following gardens will 
be open under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society: Mrs. Samuel P. Rotan, “Lane’s End,” Graver’s Lane; Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Allen Poe, “Ropsley,’’ Montgomery Ave.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Geo. D. Widener, “Erdenheim Farms,” Stenton Ave., White- 
marsh Valley. 

May 9-15. Nashville, Tenn. Fifth Annual Iris Festival when gardens 
will be open, and Iris Show on May 11 and 12 at the Hermitage Hotel. 

May 12. Westchester County, N. Y. Garden of Miss Anne Morgan 
and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, “Otahnagon,” Old Bedford Road, 
Mount Kisco, to be open. 

May 14-15. Virginia Beach, Va. Fourth Annual Amateur Rose Show 
sponsored by the Princess Anne Garden Club at the Cavalier Hotel. 

May 14-16. New York, N. Y. Annual Exhibition of the American 
Rock Garden Society, with the Horticultural Society of New York 
co-operating, in the American Museum of Natural History. 

May 14-16. New York, N. Y. Annual Tulip Show of the Nassau 
County Horticultural Society under the auspices of The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York at the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

May 15. New York, N. Y. Lecture “Colorado, Wyoming and South 
Dakota” by Dr. Fred J. Seaver at the New York Botanical Garden. 

May 15. Westchester County, N. Y. Two gardens to be open: 
Governor and Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman, “Meadow Farm,” Pur- 
chase Street, Purchase; Mr. and Mrs. William J. Knapp, “Bye- 
Wood,” Polly Park Road, Rye. 

May 18. New Haven, Conn. Spring Flower Show sponsored by the 
Garden Club of New Haven at 591 Whitney Avenue. 

May 18. New Bedford, Mass. The Third Annual Show of the Garden 
Club of New Bedford at the Woman’s Club House, 20 S. Sixth Street. 

May 18-20. Newton, Mass. All-Newton Flower Show staged by the 
Newton garden clubs at the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Day, Jr., 
170 Sargent Street. 

May 22. Philadelphia, Pa. suburbs. The following gardens will be 
open under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charlton Yarnall, “Crum Creek Farm,” White Horse 
Road, Devon; Mr. and Mrs. S. Laurence Bodine, “Green Bank 
Farm,” Palmer Rd., Newtown Square; Dr. and Mrs. John H. Gibbon, 
“Lynfield Farm,” Providence Road, Media. 

May 22. Westchester County, N. Y. Two gardens to be open: Mr. 
and Mrs. John Henry Hammond, “Dellwood,” Armonk Road, Mount 
Kisco; Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, “Foxden,” Peekskill. 

May 25-28. Wilmington, Del. Annual meeting and exhibition of the 
American Iris Society. There will also be tours of gardens in the 
vicinity of Wilmington and Philadelphia, Pa. 

May 25-28. Cleveland, Ohio. Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs, Wade Park Manor Hotel. Tours of gardens 
and nurseries in vicinity of Cleveland. 

May 26-27. Haddonfield, N. J. Spring Flower Show of the Home and 
Garden Section of the Haddon Fortnightly Club at the Club House, 
King’s Highway, East and Grove Street. 

May 26-28. London, England. The Annual Chelsea Flower Show. 

May 28. Roanoke, Va. The Annual Rose Show of the Garden Club 
of Virginia. 

May 29-30. Rutledge, Pa. Spring Exhibition of the Rutledge Horti- 
cultural Society at the Fire Hall Auditorium. 

May 29. Westchester County, N. Y. Two gardens to be open: Mr. 
John W. Hanes, “Westerleigh,” Lincoln Avenue, Rye; Mr. Charles 
N. Edge, Parsonage Point, Rye. 

June 5. Kearny, N. J. Annual Rose Show of the Kearny and Arling- 
ton Garden Club at the Kearny Public Library. 

June 9-10. New York, N. Y. Annual Sweet Pea and Rose Show of the 
Nassau County Horticultural Society under the auspices of The 
Horticultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 

June 9-12. White Plains, N. Y. The Sixth Annual Westchester County 
Flower Show, at the County Center. Six horticultural societies and 
40 garden clubs co-operating. 

June 10-13. Tallman, N. Y. The Annual Rockland County Flower 
Show sponsored by the five garden clubs of Rockland County. 

June 12-13. Lincoln, Nebr. Annual Show of the American Peony 
Society under the auspices of the Garden Club of Lincoln. 

June 14-15. Cleveland, Ohio. The Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
American Rose Society. 

June 15-16. Boston, Mass. Annual June Flower Show of the Massa- 
— Horticultural Society featuring peonies at Horticultural 

all. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RHODODENDRONS AND AZALEAS: 
Hardy Species and Hybrids in lining out 
and planting sizes. Send for Price List. 
Charles H. Reid, Osterville, Mass. 





MINIATURE DAHLIAS: Baby Royal, 
Glorious, Onah, Juweeltje, Cheal’s Pink, 
Crusoe, six tubers prepaid, $3.00, one sub- 
stitution permitted. Homeacre, the Garden 
—— of Fred P. Webber, Newport, 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


BARGAINS in OVERSTOCK Rock Garden 
and Border Titate, Bulbs, etc. Rare Alpines, 
Low Prices. Free rise Garden (Annual). 
Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 


CACTUS and SUCCULENT JOURNAL. 
Authoritative. Educational. 24 pages illus- 
trated. 6 months $1.00. 6162 N. eroa, 
Los Angeles. 


HEMEROCALLIS: Finest new hybrids. 
Other plant specialties. Choice domestic 
and imported daffodils. Catalogue on re- 
quest. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Virginia. 














FOR SALE: Pyramidal Arborvite 4-5’; 
Taxus OCuspidata, upright, 18”-2’; Mugho 
Pine 2-4’ ; Colorado Spruce, blue and green 
4’. Truck delivery in New England. Address 
Ralph Huntington, BR.F.D. Route 1, New- 
port, Vermont. 





BLUEBERRIES: The new Hybrids. Grow 
in ordinary garden soil. Grape size fruit on 
bushes that look like lilacs. Never miss a 
crop. Sturdy plants all sizes. Booklet. 
Houston Orchards, Hanover, Mass. 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Customers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 





FOR SALE: Rare greenhouse and hardy 

azaleas. Can be seen on premises. Orchid 
lants accepted in exchange. Mrs. Theodore 
. Brown, Brush Hill Road, Milten. 





DESIGNED DELPHINIUMS: Selected 
Seed from Pedigreed Plants. 500 seeds $1 
1/16 oz. $2.00. J. H. Taylor, 72 Hastings 
Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 





SPECIAL: Five different, named varieties, 
Monkshood $1.25. The De Mar’s Nursery, 
Winsted, Conn. 





POSITIONS WANTED 








WOMAN HORTICULTURIST, European 
and American training, seeks connection. 
Can qualify as organizer Garden Oenter, 
director, instructor—school, as manager— 
estate or commercial establishment—nur- 
sery or florists’—based on experience ac- 
cumulated in all branches of horticulture. 
¢ FP. M., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT wishes 
— Practical experience in green- 

ouses, lawns, vegetables, farming and live 
stock. Scotch, married, childless. Good ref- 
erences. Address W. C., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





HEAD GARDENER, SUPERINTENDENT: 
Married. 35 years’ practical experience in 
horticulture, under glass and outside. Ex- 
cellent references. W. Jones, P. 0. Box 555, 
Katonah, N. Y. 





HEAD GARDENER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
good technical training, 30 years’ experi- 
ence all branches of horticulture. Excellent 
references. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener or caretaker: Scotch, age 44, 
married with grown family. Life experience 
under glass and outdoors on first class 
estates. Five years last position. Best of 
reference. BR. M., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, florist: Agricultural school grad- 

uate. Single, 24 years old. Experienced un- 

der glass and outdoors. Have license to 

drive. Prefer outdoor work. Good references. 

a J. D., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener-caretaker: English, married, no 
children. Flowers, fruit, vegetables. Life- 
time experience under glass and outdoors. 
Live stock. Good mechanic. Excellent refer- 
ences. F. L. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 
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June Flower Show 
Featuring Peonies 
at 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


JUNE 15 and 16 


From 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
on Tuesday 


From 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
on Wednesday 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
a 


MAY 14, 15 and 16, 1937 


TULIP SHOW 


of the 


“NASSAU COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


to be held at the American Museum 
of Natural History, 77th Street and 
Central Park West, New York, 
under the auspices of 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
Py 
In connection with this show 
on May 1/4 at 8 p.m. 


Commissioner Robert Moses 
will speak on 
"PARK DEVELOPMENT IN 
NEW YORK CITY" 


Exhibit of models and photographs showing 
city and state park work in the metropolitan 


a 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


€ 


Cordially invites its members 


to attend the 


1937 Garden Visits 
PRIVATE GARDENS 
Saturday Afternoons 

May I, 8 and 22, 2-6 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


ARTHUR HOYT SCOTT 
HORTICULTURAL FOUNDATION 


at Swarthmore College 


Thursdays, 3-8 P. M. (D.S.T.) 




















study new varieties 





ADMISSION FREE 





An unusual opportunity to 


region will be on display in connection with 
the show. 
* 


This show will take the place of the 
regular monthly meeting. 











May 6, 13, 20 and 27 


For Program, apply to 
The Secretary 


— 








OMETHING 


for GARDENS WW! 


For the first time in your life you can have 
a fountain without a t of extrava- 
gance. The ANDREWS GE SER Bases peol 
water over and over. 
keeps fountain playing. FREE folder. 


LOCUST LAWN GARDENS 
Dept. H4 CRAFTON, PA. 


HERBS 


Pot-grown plants: over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 


Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 


Write for Catalogue 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 


BRADLEY HILLS 
BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Poison Ivy Eradication 

Results guaranteed permanent. Low 

prices and prompt service. Write for 

information, addressing 

Northeastern Landscape & Garden 
Service Co. 


PETERBOROUGH NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The only company in the world that 
specializes in Poison Ivy Eradication. 


PERMANENT PLANT 
GALVANIZE 

service. ALUMINUM CARDS per- 

manently engraved placing on blotta 

writing with pencil, Cannot blow out, 

















hange card wh iced. EASY TO 
Ba Bw ey A AY Cards. 50 to READ... 
500, 3c each, 500 or more, 2}4c each. With large Card 
paper cards, 1c each less. Postage not includ- 1 
ed. Send 6¢ in stamps for sample Market. ok ¥x4X in. 
THE W.F. NORMAN SHEET METAL into read. 
MEVADA AFG. CO, missouRs =— 


acy Rare and Fancy Camellias 


There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 
+ mumerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in ‘‘cool’’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
m™ free with order, otherwise $! post- 
paid. Illustrated catalogue ‘‘H” of 
4 America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 





Two New Begonia Hybrids 


f B-- new and outstanding begonias were introduced in 
California in 1936. One is a fibrous type. Mr. Robinson, 
dean of the begonia growers in the West, says that it originated 
as a chance seedling on the Scripps estate in San Diego, 
and has been named Mrs. Fred D. Scripps. He feels reason- 
ably sure that it is a hybrid between Begonia scharffiana and 
B. luxurians, as it has the rudiments of the auxiliary leaves 
at the stem juncture, so characteristic of luxurians, and the 
leaf tends to split up as the plant ages. The scharffiana blood 
is well marked by the hairy leaves and stems, richly colored 
beneath. The upper side is olive-green, and the leaves are 
deeply serrate. The white bloom is inconspicuous, but the 
plant is a vigorous, rapid grower, which cannot be said for 
all hybrids. Since it propagates easily, it may be expected to 
appear in the East before long, in greenhouses and window 
gardens. 

The second novelty is a cross between a tuberous and a Rex 
begonia, an unusual and difficult cross. It was made by Mr. 
Roy Berry of Torrance, Calif. The pollen parent was a Rex 
type, the variety not being recorded; the seed parent, B. 
evansiana, a tuberous type. The hybrid, which has been 
named Van-Ex, is superior to others of similar mating, such 
as Abel Carriere and Ed Pynaert. Van-Ex resembles each 
parent in some respects, the leaves being Rex-like in shape and 
coloring, somewhat like Mrs. E. G. Clift, and the habit of 
growth more like evansiana, upright and branching. The 
roots are not tuberous, although slightly swollen. The flowers 
are carried high above the leaves. There is no tendency to 
become dormant in Winter, for it grows well throughout the 
year. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! 
Ask the Bird That Owns One 
6 for $5 postpaid 
Why Pay More? Order Now! 


EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON ST., CANTON, MASS. 








S-L-N Invisible 
PLANT STAKES 


A trial lot of 25 36” for $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 
A trial package 4 5”, 4 10” and 4 15” for $2 
Send for our new circular on 
S-L-N Garden Gadgets 


W. B. ESSELEN 


80-B Boylston Street Boston 


KINKADE GARDEN 1 TRACTOR 


A Practical ame ad and wr roendll for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, 
Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Suburbanites, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Niachine Ce. 
1084 33rd Ave. $. E. Minneapeiis, Mina, 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
a Fall Terms in Groton. 

inter Term in Boston. 
FALL TERM starts SEPTEMBER 13 


John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director. 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 


G00 news EAE 


for Rose Lovers 


Illustrated report of the most 
amazing test of rose protec- 
tion against insects and dis- 
eases ever made. 

Sent RREE! Write today. 
ROSE MANUF’TURING CO. 


Dept. AB Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TOMATO PLANTS 


~ a 


Fed 3 different fertilizers . . obviously incomplete* 


SALVIA PLANTS 


*The three products, other than Vigoro, most widely used by home gardeners 


-THEN DECIDE 


Look AT THEIR 
WHICH PLANT FOOD YOULL USE 


@ These five tomato plants were 
started even. So were the salvias. 
The difference in their deveiop- 
ment was caused solely by the dif- 
ference in their diets. 

The results of these two plant- 
growing tests are typical of a large 
number of similar tests made re- 
cently by unbiased commercial 
growers. Jn every test Vigoro, pitted 
against other fertilizers, has pro- 
duced healthier plants; better de- 
veloped, more abundant flowers 
and fruit; sturdier roots. 

Vigoro gives these results be- 


cause it’s complete—supplies all 
eleven of the food elements growing 
things need from the soil. It leaves 
no chance of failure through lack 
of essential elements. 

Vigoro gives you far more actual 
plant food for your dollar, It’s 
odorless and sanitary. And in its 
granular form it’s easier, safer than 
ever to apply. 

Order Vigoro now, enough to 
give everything you grow a real 
“Square Meal”. It’s the best in- 
surance you can get for thrilling 
beauty in your garden. 


The N EW granular 


\VIGORO 


SQUARE MEAL FOR EVERYTHING YOU GROW 


~~ 


Not fed at all 














